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PREFACE. 


—— 

In thin Second Course of Lectures to Educated Natives an at¬ 
tempt lias boon made to enter more into the character of the 
(.'hristian Reli^don than on the last occasion, 'when the evidences 
and the removal of difhcvdtios wore chiefly dwelt upon. It will 
be observed in the sketch given on the following page, that a plan 
runs through the course. Attention having been awakened in 
the first lecture to the importance of the emiuirv’, the doctrine of the 
Holy 'rrinity in Unity a.s revealed in the Bible is unfolded with 
reference to it.s eounexioii with the Christian seheine. The special 
work ot the .Second and the Third rerson.s in the Godhead, in the 
redemption of the world and the sanctification of the church, is 
entered upon by the third and fourth lecturers. The u.sf of prayer 
ill .Mckiiig to attain to the knowledge of these sacred truths, 
.nid to frame the life accordingly: and the consummation of the 
wliole in the ri'surreeiiou of tile l)ody and the final judgment are 
the topics of the two Ici^turcs wliich close the course. 

It i^ eariistly hoped that niany of the Educated Natives, besides 
:-’io- » who heard tlu-.se lectures delivered iti the vestibule of the 
.’ntlu .li,’ may read them attentively in their homos, and derive 

•.. of the beiietif the lecturers have desired to communicate in 

dcliverili.u tlielll. 
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A LECTURE 


«»N' TIIK 

PECULIAR RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATED 
NATIVES-AND THEIR DUTY THOUGHT¬ 
FULLY TO INQUIRE INTO THE CHRIS¬ 
TIAN SCHEME OF SALVATION. 

“ Unto whomsoever inueli is given of Ihin ^^liall he much requir¬ 
ed : and to wlioin men have committed mucli, of liim tliey will ask 
the more.” Tlicso words from tlio lips of one wliom the wliolo 
world acknowledges to liave s])okcn witli a wisdom which no other 
man ever exhihited. tixieh a most inqiortant le-son. It is a maxim, 
no less of Heripture than of the common sense of humanity, that 
every advantage i-rcates a corrcs]ionding rosjsinsihility. and where 
the advantage is enjoyed, and tlie rosponsihility nnlK'cdod or un¬ 
discharged, the sent<'n<>e ol' condemnation is pronounced hy the 
ethical jurist as decisively and as solemnly a> hy the doctor of lle- 
vealed religion. Talents neglected, knowledge unimproved, ojipor- 
tunities thrown away, good impre>sions rcsi>ted, or unheeded, and 
therefore idliniately clfaced, are universally held to he as culpable as 
ahtiso of dei)Osits and betrayal of trusts. 

Now educated natives have a peculiar res|ionsihility heeanse they 
are in ])os.st'ssion of peculiar ad\antagi‘s. 1 must irn'iition some of 
these advantages in order to show the gravity of their responsibili¬ 
ty. Natives may be generally cla.ssed as Jlindus or ^Mahometans. 
1 sh.all first and chietiy speak of the llimlus as by far the much 
•larger class of tlu' two. 

i?ut before proceeding to mention the i>oculiar advantages of 
which cilucated Hindus are in jiossessiim, it is necessary to umh'f- 
stiind what class of Hindus is called olui'ntiil. .Ml persons are 
hero agreed that an ediu'ati'd Himlu may not be a U\ini<d Hindu, 
nor th)cs the term mean a mere learned Pandit. A mere loarnctl 
Pandit never lays claim to the appellation of an educated Hindu. 
In no civilized cotmtry are learning and education coitsiilered syn¬ 
onymous, ami in no community is the distinction more clearly 
understood or nutre jealously kept in view than in the community 
of the Hindus. Thirty years ago the distinctictn was forct'd on the 
notice of the Supreme (iovernment itself. It was narmly discussed 
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Peculiar lit’spofmbilifi/ of Educated Naticcs. 


by the nilors of tlio ooiyifrv on (lio (jiioslion of the oorroet aj)j)ro- 
pfiation of the Ktineatioii h'lind. Som<! conlended that the i''iind 
ought to he mainly devoted to the eneouragemeiit of Oriental litera¬ 
ture. Others maintained that it would ho a profanation of the 
term edueation to confound it with instruction in I'alse narratives, 
and systems of seieneo experimentally proved to ho incorrect. An 
elaborate minute from Lord 3Iacaulay brought tlie (jucstion to a 
determination, and a Itesolution of thi.‘ (iovernor G(‘ncral in‘Coun¬ 
cil recognized ami vindicated the broad distinction between etluca- 
tiou and mere learnino-. Xo mistaking the terms now. All parties 
understand what is edueation aiul what is more learning. An 
educated Hindu can no more be confounde<l with a mere-learned 
Pandit than he can be mistaken for an Arabic Mollah. 

An educated Hindu then moans one who has been instructed in 
the literature, science, and history of Jhirope. j\Iark now his pe¬ 
culiar advantages—advantages not possessed by the rest of his 
countrymen. The most li-arned of his forefathers ami predecessors 
knew of no country in the worhl but their own home, nor of any 
period of time but that in which they themselves lived. 'J'heir 
geography was but the topography of the towns and village's which 
they had occasion to fri'iiuent. and their history consisted ot' cer¬ 
tain legends of India, in whicli thi'ir poias had tried their skill in 
versification, and wliieh hireling or mendicant b.ards recited in the 
courts of their ]irin(;es. Their knowledge of science was lower 
than is exhibited in the smallest schools of our day. Their literary 
recreations consiste<l in solutions of diflicult grammatical problems, 
and in the jingle of words without ideas. Xot that they were 
wholly <levoid of acti\e excrci'Os of tlm imagination, and many a 
poet was a host in hini'clf. .Xor were their conceptions of moral 
good to be set at nought, llrilliant ideas, lofty \ lews, (‘levated 
sentiments arc intersjji.-rscd in their writings, hut then; is neither 
moral harmony nor philosophicsd consistei.ey in their thonghls. 
With the same breath they wouhl give utterance,' to ide.'as whii'h the 
mo.st eidighteneil Christian would not be ashamed to ado|)t, and 
di.sgraec themselves with I'xpressions whit'li the most besottijd* 
buffoon of our day would scorn to use. The most .self-denying of 
their divine personifications, who had compK'red the very incarna¬ 
tion of .sensuality, was hinisclf always nndt'r tin; inllnence of delete¬ 
rious drugs and intoxicating drinks—tippling iihont ill tin; head of 
unclean 8()irit8 and goblins—the patron god of Haityas ;ind Itiik- 
shascs. 

Of histf)ry, of geography, of cxjterimcntiil facts, of the moral 
hartnony of human natun;, the masters of Sanscrit lore had no 
conception. For nisi ouv th(;re is not even a wortl in the language. 
Translators info the wa'n.'icnlar are obliged to adopt some approxi¬ 
mate expression to do duty for Idytorif, and, as tastes differ, several 
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toms have boon tlius ini))ross(.'<! to (jivo nttoraiioo to tliat one idea. 
'J’lio Saiisoritizcd iniial will oitlior roooi\ i; every lo^^end without dis- 
eriiniiiation, or rejeet every f'aet (ijr wliieli lie lias not tlie evidence 
of liis own >-enM>. lie cannot lielieve in ilie |,a>t history of 
Alexainh.'r tin; (Jreal or AVilliain the ('on((ueror. if he be eliallen^ed 
to make eood his laith in the ten heads and Iweiily arms of Jtavaiia, 
or in tlio jirodiietion of tin; moon by the ehnrninir of the Ueean. 

Snell for throe thousand years and n)iu'a)'ds has been the servile 
state of the orthodox i’rahininieal niiml. It has oontinueil in a 
i-tagnant state of torpor, exhibitiii;; thronyhout this lone jx-riod 
only that infantine activity of the liinnan mind, which at one time 
had its parallel in the legendary jieriod of ancient Greece, hut 
which with the Jirahinins had not lieeii able to attain the advancctl 
staoo oven of Herodotus, Xenophon, or Thucydides. Tt was but 
little alfeeted by its eontaet with .’Nfahometanisin, which was itself 
linked with a literature and system which ili'oarded tile freedom 
of thouydit and investigation. I’ut it has since been called upon 
by oiroinustanees to onoount<‘r a movement, which though not ac¬ 
tually originating with Lord IMaeaulay, reccited from him its 
.strongest and most olfeetive impetus. 

The result of that movement is the creation of a neu- school— 
the largo and fast increasing eommiinily of the y//„, 

Carefully trained from eai-ly lile in tlie coniemjdation of tacts, not 
a.s they are recited by bards or a'sertod by dogmatists, but as they 
are established by evidence, familiar with the inductive method of 
reasoning, freely admitted to the marvels of exinaimental .science 
and of philosophy deduced from ascertained ^■erities, the educated 
Hindus have in a few years unlearnt tlic delusions of eenturic.s, 
and got a clue to the diseoM'ry of truths which in no other com- 
mntiily on the face of the glolic has ever been known to bo obtain¬ 
able in so short a space of time. 

And this I call a great adt antage. Such mental emancipation 
I'rom the thraldom ot' ages—such an escape from errors and delu¬ 
sions which had from time immemorial penetrated the inmost 
recesses of the national mind appears almost miraculous. Fifty 
years ago one could hawdly havi' believed the possiltilitv of .such a 
change. That Hindus would so soon unlearn the prejudices of 
age.s—prejudices under the intiuence of which they had combatted 
and banislied such a powerful .system as Ihiddhism and had resisted 
the ])roselytising sword of Mahometanism—that without the use of 
force or fraud, and in s|)ite of the reverence jiolitieally ex|)re.ssed even 
by Christian rulers, until a recent date, for some of their idols and 
teinple.s, they would in a manner disenthrotie their legendarv gods 
under rational conviction, could tiot have bexm anticipated bv tho 
most sanguine advocates ot‘ human progress. And yet wo see the 
fact in our day.s. Wc see numbers rcciaimcil from tlmse inveterate 
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])i\;jiulieos—eapaljlo of clovati'd tlioiiiilit.-' aiul cnlar^fcd \ icww, 
and anxiinis I'or tlio I'XtoriuinatiDii oi' «>iTors <il' wliifli it was oiu-o 
l(.•alV(l the Iliiulu miiul coiilil iiovn- l)t> I'l'liovod. 

Aiul do not ailvantaoos so inoalciilalilo onttiil a (.•onvspondiiio 
rospon,-.ibility in tlio si^lit of (Jod ? Vorily itnfo ir/ioiii.<oicir much 
is <i(Ci II / com /iiiH s/itil/ mill'll In' rc'^nicid. Consider onlv tlio nitio- 
nitnde of the advantage wliicli the siin])Ic o-ift of liisforicai 
knowlodye has iinparlt'd to you. You have tit oueu obtaiinsl 
tlu‘ oxiR'i'icneo of ayos. You have oot a \ iew whieli in point ol‘ 
space ranitos as i'ar as the utmost limits of the earth, and in 
]H)iiit of time emhr;ie('s all periods to the very dinvn of aiuhetitii^ 
history. To you lias lieen eoininitted a mass of eorreet iufortuatioti, 
re,oardiiio the juv.'eiit and the past, which no leariu'd pundit eould 
extract from his uwti resources. Tlie responsibility which tlio 
possession ot'this mass ot'knowledoa' entails can onlv he discliareed 
hv a earet'nl eoiitemplation ol' the facts tints broni;ht to notice, 
with a \ iew t>.> personal atid national iinpriu eineni, and hv ynard- 
ino aoaiii't ahii'es which listlessne.ss, indolence, or \anii\’ mav 
iniluee. Anioiii; the facts thus brouolit to lioht liy tli" sutdv of 
liistory is the ereat fact of the ( 'liristiati relioi<in. and although 
in conseipienee of the jiceidiar policy ot' tin; I'Mneation llepart- 
inetit this fn-i may not have been completely stitdied by yon, \el 
what you/("(•,'stu lied makes it ol)li_;atory on you to siijijilemeiit 
defieieucies by means of further ini|uiry, .and to improve for 
votir own and your country’s welt'are the knowledge you have 
alreaidy obtaineil. (,'ompare.l with your miedueated lanintrymeu 
veil have known, and you can understand, much with refia'cneo to 
the dealinos of (iod, which they neithin- know nor can understtind. 
The jilivsical 'cienees have tanolit you that the rites and ceremonies 
oti which they rely for the soul’s sal\;ition are "I’eat delusions. 
This is otily neotitive knowledge, hut still of oreat \.ihie. And 
concurrently with this teai.diln^ ol’ |ih\sie.'.l scieiiee, the stttdv of’ 
History, how«;vi;r impeid’eet. on this particular point fi-om the 
circumstattci's of the case, has nevertheless jiresented for four 
contemplation a maieral outline of the fact that for the soul's salva¬ 
tion a way wtts propounded, in tm aiji; most'I'eimirkahle as a period 
of authentic History, which commended itself to the helief of the 
highest intclh.'cts of all succeeding ii^;es, atid which no one has heen 
able to disprove. .Such ti ocnerid outlitie of the itifrodtiction titid 
cx)>.ansion of the Christitin religion, no one, instructed itt Ancient 
!ind Modern Histor}-, can possibly ioiioro. The cdti(;atcd Hindu 
has his eves opeaod by tins Ic.^sims of physitad science to the errors 
and delusions of his jircdecessors, and he hits tilso obtained I’roin 
the study of Hi.story a rudimental knowledge of that which l•iln 
fill up the va aimy caused by the remov.al of tho.se i.'rror.s titid 
delusions. He has thcti a twofold advanlaoe over the rest of his 
I—(! 
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('oniitryinrii. Ho lias lound out tlio (Icln^ivo iialiirn of tlioso rites 
and eereinonies on wliiidi //in/ ari; rel\ int:; tor llieir sah ation, and 
Ini lias oot a cine to that wherein lies ihi- soiil'-; ri'al safety. His 
ediieation has in the tirst, instance |)erfi»rme<l a de'trueti\e task— 
siislained tin' otHee of’ the sa|i|)er and miner—diseharoeil tin- duty 
of’ exjilodinj; the works of idolatrous iintriith. I’llt if it has thus 
driven him from the delusive shelter of error, it has not left iiim 
without a niiidt' to a jiost of safety. If jilivsieal science has (h s- 
(royed his old faith, the stiiily of History has iiroinisi'il and jiointed 
out. to him a new helief founded on authenticated facts —a r<n.<iiitn~ 
/</<■ si'i-n'rc, consisting in the |ire.sentatiott, not of flowers and ineeiise, 
liilt ot one’s own self, n /Iriini iin/o fi'n/. 

This is the eonslnieti\e de|iartineiit of his education, \shieh tlnniyh 
not eoni|ilet(‘d within the walls of (Ifivernmcnt institutions, has 
<#•('11 there attained a stace of jirocress in which the alumni can 
now liy their own efforts sn|)|)lement the incidental detieieneies. 
And the oreat rcsjKmsihility which attaches at the jirc-ent moment 
to the jiosition of the educated Hindu, is, in other words, to com- 
jilete his education; to hrintr to its natural de\elojimcnt the orand 
disclosure of History with reference to the advent of Christ, and 
not hy a stand-still indolence to let the seed thus sown in his mind 
he eithi'r destroveil or choked or wnhercil : not to let the idea 
(lUiuo Domini) of the very era which he uses in d;itine his cor- 
r(‘s|)ondonee dwindle down into an imreality hy sheer listlcssnc's; 
not to injure the sacred cause of'education hy 'im|ily e.xhihi:iny her 
destructive ofliee ami iynorino her eoii-tructivi' le^snns; n<it to teach 
the Indian world that |)hysical scienci' demolishes idolatry, without 
at the same time ]iroelaimino aloud that History testifies to 
('hristianily. 

1 am not here atteniiitino to lead you hlinc fold to the adoj'tion 
of my own opiiiions. I am only supposing that state of mind in 
you which education oiio'iit to prodiiee, and deducing from it certain 
eonelii-.ions as to vour dul\', I do not wish von to adopt anv opinions 
at my hiddino. My piihlished inteiitij^n to-nioht i^ simply to con¬ 
tend for the dutv ''t/iiiiiii/i//'iilli/ to iiH/iiir, into tio < 'li)-i.'lioii no' 
Ilf fiiilriilioii," a duty imposed on \ on hy your very standing 
as eiliK'ated Hindus. You are men who have discot eri’d certain 
errors on which yon had staked \ onr ahidino int«‘n'sts, and have 
h(‘('n pointed to a new way |)romisino to onide yon safe unto eterni¬ 
ty. You havi' heen roused from a fatal .security—no small advun- 
taoe in itself—and tlu' same voice which has thus roused \ou 
points you also to a surer jiatli —to t/i,' iroi/, tho truth tnul tho h/i'. 
Have you no duty under such eirenmstaneos ? If vou are sitting 
on e.sjilosive oronnd, you will of course start up the moment you 
are warned, and make an attempt to move. But where will you 
oo ? will you :i_oain take up a position hap-ha/.ard, or at the mere 
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ipse dixit of sonic foreign infidel ? Will yon not at least reconnoitre 
the post of safely pointed out by tbe same voice which warned you 
of your danger ? Will you accept only the physical dopartinent of 
\ our education which tells ) ou that the sun, moon, and planets arc 
mere material bodies, and not living persons to bo relied on as 
guides to eternal felicity, and will you reject without attentive 
t'xamination the Historical departincnt which teaches you as ii faith¬ 
ful saying that Christ Jesus ca7iie info the 7corld to save sinners ? 

I do not believe that any one can seriously maintain such a 
jiosition. I cannot conceive the possibility of an cducatoil man 
categorically asserting that physical science is to bo inijilicitly 
believed and the lessoijs of History to bo set aside. Further ex¬ 
amination may be allowed, or even necessary, in both departments. 
There may be theories of the one requiring a more minute scrutiny, 
and lessons of the other calling for closer investigation. This is 
fair issue, and it is the thoughtful and patient trial of this very 
issue for which I contend tonight. I say that since history in its 
most authentic form assigns dates anti places, and declares that an 
extraordinary person was sent from above to do that for the souls 
of men for which the sons of men Imd hcretobeforo relied on 
vain idols and images, educated men arc challenged to try this fact, 
to apply to it the tests which thc_v usually .'q>ply to historical 
narratives, to examine the evidence offered, and consider how far 
the nan’ative is sustaiiKnl by credible witnesses,—credible both for 
their ability and integrity,— ability, insc])arablo from opportunities 
of noticing the events,—and integrity, deduciblc from absence of 
intere.stcd motives and from the inamicr of the record. Examine 
the record as a judicial officer would examine the record of a great 
case, involving vast interests, and come to your verdict dispassion¬ 
ately, and according to the rules of historical evidence. 

Consider bow vast the interest is which is involved in the issue. 
If the fact of Cliristianity be true, it is a truth which concerns all 
men. For what are its allegations ? It professes to be the one 
effectual cure for the perils of human nature, the one never-failing 
supply for the cra\ ings of^ur race. Whosoever di-inkethof this 
loater shall thirst aguin: hut ivhosoecer drinketh of the water that 1 
shall give him shall never thirst; hut the water that I shall give him 
shall he in him a well of water spr-mging np into everlasthig life. 
This was a saying of tbe Founder of Christianity. If true, it 
just supplies the desideratum for which Kapila sj^eculated in vain, 
when by a process of exhaustion lie successively rejected the popular 
remedies for the ills of our nature, in consequence of their insuffi¬ 
ciency and transitorinoss. 

The question, I say, concerns all men. For if ang tnan sin, we have, 
an advocate with the Father, .Jesus Christ the rightex>us ; and he is the 
f.p 2 'opitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for tlw sins of 
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Brahmoism vague and undefined. 

I may here bo told that educated Hindus have not been neglect¬ 
ful of the concerns of their souls—that, though forced out of the 
strongholds of idolatry by tlie disclosures of physical science, they 
have found a resting jdaee in Brahmoism—that there is nothing in 
the education they have received which caii make this now (mition 
untenable—and that until Brahmoism can bo disproved, they arc 
not called upon to investigate the claims of Christianity except as a 
matter of i)hiloso|)hical curiosity. Sucli sayings I have both heard 
and read of. I have great esteem for those who hohl these tenets, 
and I may add that some of them are near and dear to me as 
friends and relatives. It is quite in keeping with the object of 
this lecture that I should make some remarks on Brahmoism, and 
I can safely assure my friends that whatever I may say is the utter¬ 
ance of love and ati'oetion. 

Brahmoism is a vague term and the system indicated by it is 
ctpiall}' undefined. It would be childisli to (piarrel with a name, 
although oven a name may often bo deceptive both to those who 
assume it and to the community at large. But in proceeding to 
criticise the term Brahma, 1 may shelter my.self under the asgis of 
a maxim, inculcated only last week in the pages of the weekly which 
is published under the auspices of the original Brahma Sabha— 
the orthodox anil conservative branch of the school which first adopt¬ 
ed this apj)ellatIon. “ There should bo, says the editor of the j.Va- 
tional paper , some reasons, some shape of reason at least, for calling 
things by the names that are respectively attached to each.” I quite 
concur in this sentiment, and I ask what reason is, was, or could there 
be for the adoption of the term Brahma by rejectors of lle\ elation ? 
Brahma differs no more from Brahmin, than the English word peace¬ 
ful h'ompeaceuble. AVhat is its etymology, what its meaning? 1 know 
it is derived from Brahman—hwi Brahman, in what sense? 

Brahman neuter, or Brahman masculine ? If Brahman neuter, does it 
moan the Veda, a vedifl hymn, or the inactive dir im'ty who is the pa¬ 
tron of pantheism ? If Brahman masculine, it can only mean a follow¬ 
er or worshipper of tho legendary god | Brahma, a character of 
no good fame in the Sastras. I suppose the Brahmos must derive their 
name from Brahman neuter. It is not for me to put any interpretation 
of tho word into the mouth of my friends which may be open to cen¬ 
sure. Had there been any innocent meaning, I would gladly have 
accepted it. But the only meanings which the term can admit are 
two : learned in the Veda, or initiated in the doctrine of the pantheistic 
divinity. Tho word as applied to the members of the Brahma 
Sabha of old, had some significance, for. they really professed the 
Vedantic doctrine which it imjilicd. As a badge of profe.ssion for 
tho existing Brahmos, it appears to mo vague and deceptive—and 
is likely to be understood in a Brahminical sense. 
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And tlio systpin indicated by it is equally undefined. As to its 
positive doctrines re<Tardin<j; the existence of the Supreme Being, 
tlie iimuortalitv of the soul, the <luty of devotion and of personal 
piety, the Bralimos can hold nothing more than we ourselves hold. 
But as Christianity is a fact in authentic history, wo maintain that 
their system requires to bo supplemented by what will appear to 
be important additional truths on calm inquiry into the Christian 
scheme of salvation. , ' 

As to the negative part of their system, denying the ))ossibility of 
llevelation or maintaining the all sufficiency ofintuition, I must 
hope that they do not seriously countenance such a doctrine. In the 
denial of the possibility of Revelation is involved an idea which I 
must hope the Brahmos detest no less than ourselves—an idea which 
sets limits to God’s power and denies His omnipotence. Why should 
the prerogative of the Supreme Being be thus <jurtailed ? I must 
hope that whatever they may have said on this point, they said, not in 
denial of God’s power of revealing His will to mankind in a super¬ 
natural way, but in defence of the moral sense of human nature 
which they supposed to have been undervalued by Christian 
disputants. As to their doctrini! of the sufficiency of intuition, 
I can only say that it appears to me to bo inconsistent with 
the modesty which becomes human nature. With our count¬ 
less defects of the undorstiiuding, can wo say we already know all that 
is necessary, or that our own resources are sufficient, and we need 
no extra lielp from God ? 

But the proper issue is the question of the Christian narrative. 
Is it authentic ? Is it based on facts ? Specnlations, inferences, 
guesses, must bo held in abeyance until the fact is examined on its 
<lirect evidence. Speculations must give ])laco to stern facts. In¬ 
ferences must bow before direct evidence. What would you say 
of a judge whose verdict was based on infereiujo to the disregard of 
uniinpeached direct evidon<!e ? In legal language it would bo call¬ 
ed a verdict against the evidence on the recortl, and as such would 
bo liable to be set aside even by those who otherwise could not 
interfere with a decision on farts. 

The Brahmos then must hold their speculations and inferences in 
abeyance until they have examined the direct evidence of the 
Christian narrative. As educated men they cannot consistently 
halt where the disclosures of physical science have left them. They 
must advance further uiulcr the guidance of history, and inquire 
into the Christian scheme of salvation, to which History points as 
the only safe post for the soul’s salvation—our only |)rotcctioii from 
th& influences and consequences of our frail and corrupt nature. 

I have heard it said that we Cliristians have no feeling for our 
country or our race, and that our adoption of the Christian religion 
is an act of treachery to India and lier institutions, both ancient and 
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mcklern. On this point I am somewhat ihin skinned, and 1 feel 
sucp a charge the more keenly b^apse.it has a cruel edge, and bo- 
cauw it appears plausible to ma]0^»unthinking men whose good will 
I nevertheless value and would secure. I think I could prove to 
any jury of educated Hindoos that the charge is utterly unfounded ; 
that we Christians have never, in a religious point of view, re¬ 
nounced any of India’s institutions, which they themselves do not 
denounce as., idolatrous; and that in a political or social point of 
view, Christldiqity dictates no peculiar practices. Educated Hindus 
and ourselvo8%iay both have, under the impulse of what may be 
called Progress^ introduced innovations in life and manners. But 
in these respects wo are as much open to correction as they, and 
surely the Christian religion does not inculcate any particular 
social system as necessary to the salvation of the soul in superses¬ 
sion of others that may bo innocent in themselves. 

In one respect, however, I can boldly say that we can and do ho¬ 
nor and sympathize with our race more than the Brahmos or other 
non-Christian educated Hindoos. By denying the fact or possibility 
of a Itevelation and the mysterious doctrine tliat without shedding 
of blood there is no remission, they by implication utterly denounce 
our old Rishis and our primitive forefathera as blind fanatics, 
practising certain unmeaning rites and ceremonies without any 
foundation in fact. The Brahmos might consistently with their 
docti’ines consign to eternal oblivion the whole of India’s vast 
antiquity with one fell sweep. We however, as Christians, set a 
positive value on that antiquity. Wo would not on any account 
allow to be forgotten many precepts on which our Rishis relied 
for tlieir salvation. Wo believe that many of their dearly cherish¬ 
ed^ maxims had a foundation in fact—in primitive practices which 
tlioy liad inherited from Noah—in events which occurred before the 
dispersion of mankind, \yhea our forefathers taught ifSrci 

let him who desires heaven perform sacrifees —or when they maintain- 

sound or oral revelation is etesmal 
or was coeval with the creation for the supreme yoodj or for the benefit 
<f others, i. e. man and his posterity—wo do not call them reveries, 
or wild sayings for which no reason could be assigned. We main¬ 
tain on the contrary that they were recollections however faint of 
primitive practice and primitive I'evelation. To us they are like fossils 
testifying to the sacred history of Christianity. The maxims were 
founded in primitive truth. The Vedic precept about sacrifice was 
but an echo of that divine communication in obedience to which Noah 
buildod his altar and offered his burnt offering. Wo therefore cherish 
the recollections of our Rishis as precious relics, and we believe that 
^ Christians we tread the very steps which they would have taken 
nfid^they lived in our ago, and with the ideas of the Vedic age 
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fresh in their minds, had heard of the events which occurred in 
Judea in the reign of Tiberius Caesar. 

In this sense we are better patriots than the Brahmos. The 
Brahmos care nothing for India’s ancient ideas and practices, 
notwithstanding tlieir designation. We value and care for some 
of those ideas and practices at least, and can sj'^mpathize with the 
Bishis in the importance they attached to sacrificial rites. Wo 
receive it as a divine ordinance that without shedding of blood there 
is no remissimi —and we believe our BisWs had the same notion in 
its outline. The Brahmos, again, rejecting the idea of a Eevolation, 
are apt to consider the old Brahminical maxims as wild speculations 
—we are enabled to assign some reason for those speculations and 
to cover the nakedness of our fathers* by the sacred mantle of pri¬ 
mitive truth. The Brahmos, in fine, sympathize more with the modern 
infidels of Europe than with the old llishis of India, and under 
that foreign influence they reject the two gi’eat principles of theo- 
logy, which our forefathers of the Vedic age, thoistic as well as 
atheistic, cherished most dearly: the jirinciples of Revelation and 
of Sacrifice. It is the same two principles which form tho basis of 
Christian doctrine—and I feel that in advocating that doctrine 
my creed is much nearer that of the Vedic ago than the creed of 
those who renounce the principles of Revelation and the Atonement. 

But these protestations will perhaps fall flat if I do not notice 
a complaint of which I have heard in various quarters and which 
it would be injustice, no loss to tho truth itself than to my auditors, 
to ignore or burk. It is said that while wo profess only to convert 
and disavow the office of proselytising, we are in reality fond not 
of converting but of proselytising; that we arc not content with 
preaching and teaching and administering the means of grace, but 
sJlso busily interfere between parents and children, and encourage 
the latter to run away from the former in open defiance of the 
natural law embodied in tho 5th commalidmont of our own de¬ 
calogue ; that we glory in receiving run-away boys and children, 
and persist in harbouring them against the protests of their paVents 
—implying thereby that wo fail to influence grown up and inde¬ 
pendent men, who would not change their I'osidonce but might only 
be converts without swelling the number of followers arrayed in our 
compounds, and that we practically deal only with boys who come 
over to our barracks, and literally become proselytes —deserting 
their wives and parents without notice, and undergoing all the 
material changes in the mode of living which such local removal 
renders necessary and natural. Complaints such as these I have 
h^ard from various parties whom I hold in great esteem. Standing 
however in this place to propound principles and not to decide facts, 
I will neither deny nor acknowledge these charges. I shall only 
state on the other hand what I have heard some missionaries say 
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in reply. They say that yoang converts leave their homes because 
they would not be suffered to remain there as Christians—that 
missionaries give them protection because otherwise they would be 
houseless, or kept in imprisonment by their relatives, or perhaps be 
drugged to insanity or death. I have already said I do not stand 
hero as a judge of facts where charges and recriminations are 
made. But I will make a confession as regards my own acts. 
More than thirty years ago I myself thought that young men 
ought to bo protected when they left their parents’ homes with a 
view to embi'ace Christianity and I acted accordingly. I considered 
such young men as repudiated and expelled by their natural guar¬ 
dians though I know some of them had come by stealth. I never 
believed they would be actually imprisoned—still less did I appre¬ 
hend drugging or poisoning—but I thought that if they returned 
back to their parents, they would gradually submit to the persua¬ 
sions of their relatives and give up tlie faith. Such were my 
impressions thirty years ago. Within the last twenty years however 
those impressions have been considerably modified. I feel we had 
been taking too carnal and Judaizing a view of the blessed Gospel, 
and had almost ignored its spiritual character and influences. Chris¬ 
tianity does not require a young convert to abandon his natural 
guardians, or steal away from Ins home, nor has any one a right 
to call a fugitive convert, a persecuted man, unless he is actually 
expelled from his home. I cannot believe that in the present state 
of society with all tho impi’ovemcnts in the Bengal police there can 
actually be a case of real imprisonment or drugging. I can under¬ 
stand a young man being for a time simply prohibited by a parent 
to leave tho house, and ho reluctantly submitting with or without 
a remonstrance. But 1 do not think he would take much harm if he 
so far gratified his father’s feelings. If without risking a breach of 
tho Ist and 2nd Commandments, a young man can avoid a breach of 
tho 5tli, 1 cannot contfoivc ho would thereby become a s])iritual 
sufteror. His hoxise would only prove to him a Patmos under tho 
cir’cxflnstances. Ho might at any rate pi’ofitably employ his time in 
instructing and influoncing his wife, instead of deserting her without 
notice. I declare that ifo one, certainly not a young convert, ought 
voluntarily to betake himself to a place of temptation, but a parent’s 
roof cannot without irreverence bo assumed as such. Ho one can 
without a mockery of religion cast such a slur on tho house where 
he was born—whore tho providence of God supplied him food, 
and where the preventing grace of Gotl produced in his mind those 
Jirst impressions which afterwards ripened into oonvereion. The 
s<uno grace which commenced the good work while tho convert 
w'as yet a domiciliary in his parental abode, can surely complete 
it without tlie necessity of his removing to a mission premises. 
I think therefore that if there is any reality in a young man’s 
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converaion, Iw can bo. trusted to tho keeping of God’s grace 
in his natural abode, and that it must betoken a want of faith some- 
toliere, if he cannot bo advised to remain where tho grace of God 
first found him. We, Christian ministers, had better confine our¬ 
selves to our proper work—teaching, preaching, and administering 
the sacraments—and not busy ourselves with tho question of 
material shelter, unless indeed wo find any one actually expelled 
by his parents or n<atural guardians, and be called u])on ta perform 
to our converts those offices which the District Cliai-itablo Society 
does to the community at largo. Nor must we forget that it is 
precisely on tho question of material temporalities that mission- 
aiies and their converts have often been known to exchange angry 
words. 

But while I am not bound as a pbristian minister—and therefore 
I feel I ought not—to encourage or instigate a young man to run 
away from his father’s roof, tho young man himself ought not to 
be summarily deprived of his discretion, wdiere ho can lawfully 
use it, of living in a separate house from his father if can do so on 
his own resources. That is a question of personal liberty between 
father and son quite apart from tho intervention of a Christian 
minister. Tho Christian religion itself while it insists on faith 
and baptism lays down no rule about housing and feeding the 
convert. It does not require any one to leave his abode, or to 
break tho 5th commandment on the question of house or food. 
Whether the non-Christian father will eventually expel a convert¬ 
ed son is a question which I would not entertain in anticipation 
of the fact 

1 have never heard of a father actually expelling his son on tho score 
of conversion, and, considering tho present relaxed rales of Bengali 
society with reference to caste, I cannot see anything in a young 
man’s change of mind, or his baptism, which must necessarily 
prevent a father from maintaining him ih tho house. The young 
man on his part ought not to give needless offence, nor introduce 
in a house, of which he has not yet become the master, such Inno¬ 
vations in food aud habits as may be offensive to his fellow-domi- 
ciliaries. I do not see why simple Christianity cannot be tolerated 
in a Hindoo’s house when it was suffered in Cajsar’s household. 
When a young convert has finished his education and become 
independent, he may of his own accord find it more convenient 
for himself to have a house of his own—but while he must be a 
protege of some party in regard to food and raiment, he ought 
not to give up his father’s protection unless he is actually expelled. 
The legend of Prahlad is here replete with instruction. He was a 
convert to Vaishnavism, of which his royal father w'as a determined 
opponent. He never irritated or insulted his father by unnecessa¬ 
ry manifestoes, but whenever questioned, he confessed his faith 
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and submitted to every infliction. Ho never however ran away from 
his father who, as the stoiw has it, was ultimately destroyed by 
the very god that had saved the youthful convert from the effects 
of the Daitya’s rage. Why then may not Christian Prahlads 
maintain their faith under parental roofs ? 

Reverting now to tlie thesis of the lecture, I call upon all educated 
Hindoos seriously to consider tlio claims of Christianity. I do not 
ask thdin to leave their homes or tlieir relatives. I know Christi¬ 
anity itself demands no such sacrifice. When I say, Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ —or when I add. Repent aiid lie baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus —I know there is nothing in these 
precepts-which will disqualify you*for maintaining your social posi¬ 
tions. Dismiss from your minds those ajiprehensious which may 
have been caused by the past accidents of conversion. We do not 
want proselytes—we do not ask any one to change his residence and 
come to our promises—but we desire conversions—we wish tliat men 
should rely on Christ for their salvation and adopt the means 
of grace he has recommended. There is nothing in these acts which 
are contradictory to the ordinary social rules of Hinduism. I 
feel many are deterred by groundless feai-s and approhension.s. I 
am therefore anxious to impress on your minds the great distinc¬ 
tion which exists between the necessary requirements of Christia¬ 
nity, and the conveniences and expediencies of secular concerns. 
The first imposes no great burden if you assent to Christian truth. 
Verily the yoke of Christ is easy and his burden liyht. The second 
is entirely a discretionary question in which every man’s will is 
his own law. 

But I must now address a few words to that class of educated 
natives who are of the Mahometan persuasion. 1 cannot say that 
that the disclosures of jdiysical science have produced on you 
any effects hostile to y»ur faith. But you have received an insight 
into the great principles of historic evidence of which mere Ma- 
hoifietan scholars have no idea. I think it is not an unreasonable 
demand to desire you to make a jn-oper use of that advantawo in 
the consideration of religious truth. As Mahometans you believe 
that the Now Testament or Injil contains a revelation from God. 
That is a doctrine of your own Koran. But while allowing the 
prophetical office of Christ, you shrink from the peculiar doctrines 
of the New Testament and reject the mediatorial oflfico of our 
Saviour. Here is an inconsistency which educated men should 
not ignore. Mahometan doctors are not insensible of this incon¬ 
sistency, but they get rid of the difficulty by maintaining that the 
New Testament which we produce is not the true Injil —that the 
true Injil does not contain the doctrine which we preach, and 
that ours is but a forged Injil. This is an allegation on the part of 
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your divines which narrows the issue between Christians and 
Mahometans to one simple question: Is the New Testament 
which wo produce the genuine w'ork of the apostles and evangc 
lists, designated in the Koran by the term Injil, or is our Testa¬ 
ment a corrupt foi'geiy ? This is an issue of fact which may bo 
fairly discussed by educated men to the exclusion of all those 
angry debates in which hard words have often been exchanged 
between Christians and Mahometans. The question must.be con¬ 
sidered as a historical fact with the light of historical criticism, and 
here let ns begin with inquiring when this charge of forgeiy was first 
preferred against the Christian Cliurch, and on what grounds ? For 
six long centuries no suspicion of the kind was suggested by friend 
or foe—Pagan or heretic. Tlie accusation was brought for the first 
time in the seventh century—but on wdiat grounds ? No historical or 
critical grounds at all. It was a mere arbitrary assumption to which 
the advocates of Mahometanisin had recourse in order to maintain 
their opposition to the peculiar doctrines of a Revelation wdiicli they 
could not ignore. Tiie charge is therefore not tenable for a moment. 
But since I would not hero be content with merely putting the 
accuser out of court, or even wdth a verdict of not 2 >roven —since I 
am anxious to secure a judgment of disjiroof of such an accusation, 
I must urge on the consideration of the educated Mahometan those 
further considerations. Numerous citations of and references to 
New Testament passages in the works of a long scries of authors from 
the very age of the apostles, directly prove the Testament which is 
now in our hands to be the genuine Injil. The testimony of all an¬ 
cient writers both Christian and Pagan shows that the New Testa¬ 
ment doctrines, rejected by the Mahometans, were always held in the 
Christian Church from the very time of Christ. In the discussions 
occasioned by the many heresies which had arisen before the time 
of Mahomet, all parties appealed to the \'ery Testament wdiich we 
produce, and there was no suggestion of wholesale forgery thrown 
out from any side. The various translations of the Scriptures in 
different languages, executed in the early ages, jjrecluded the j)(fssi- 
bility of such forgery by turning die Now Testament into a sort of 
registered documetit. All these considerations must prove to educated 
men that the New Testament cannot bo a forgery and that it is the 
only Injil over given to the world. 

The reception of Christian doctrine is therefox'o a necessaiy duty 
on the part of an educated Mahometan. But this may bo regard¬ 
ed as a reduetio ad absurdum —how can a Mahometan receive on 
the cridit of the Koran a doctrine denounced by the Koran itself? It 
is the Koran, however, that is alone chargeable with this absurdity. 
Of course both cannot be true. We shall therefore have to frame a 
new issue and brave a bolder question. Since the Injil and the Koran 
cannot both be true, because of the latter rejecting the doctrine of 
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tlio former —which is a real revelation fro.m God? The Koran 
having already admitted the divine authority of the Injil might 
here be precluded from again controverting it—but we shall not rest 
satisfied with a mere estoppel against our adversary—wo shall 
proceed to evidence, and call for a judgement on the merits of 
the question. And hero the direct and other evidences, to which 
we have already made reference as addressing educated Hindus, 
must bd attended to by educated Mahometans. Tliose evidences will 
sufficiently demonstrate the truth of Christianity, and the Christian 
revelation being thus an authenticated fact, which Mahomet himself 
could not deny, and the Koran itself admitted, if the same Koran is 
again found to bo opposed to its peculiar doctrine, the Koran and 
not the Gospel must be renounced as untrue. Nor can this 
conclusion be rebutted by any evidence which can be cited for the 
Koran, for the Koran has no evidence, and is indignant at the 
very call for evidence. Mahomet did not—would not—and could 
not manifest any proofs or signs of divine commission. The only 
proof to which tlic Koran aj)peals is its matter. It says “ This 
Koran could not have been com])osed by any except God.” “ Will 
they say Mahomet has forgcil it? Answer. Bring therefore a 
chapter like unto it: and call whom ye may to your assistance, 
bcsitlcs God, if ye speak truth.”* Educated men will j)erhaps pardon 
me if I contend that this sort of self-complaisant gratulation, however 
suitable before an assembly of rude Arabians of the 7tli century, ill 
accords with tlio devclopmont of men’s intellectual powers in an 
ago of Railways and Electric telegraphs. 

I say then to educated Mahometans, let the acknowledgment of 
Jesus Christ and of the Now Testament by your prophet bo dulv 
pondered in your minds. You cannot entertain the puerile idea of 
the New Testament being a forged Injil. If then you follow out 
tho principles on which your prophet, certainly raised as a groat re¬ 
former of his day,—addressed your predecessors, while Pagans, at 
Mecca or Medina, you cannot with the light you have I'eccived from 
History halt whore ho halted, or continue in the evidently inconsis¬ 
tent position of acknowledging the Injil, and yet denying its pecu¬ 
liar dogmas. Mahomet could not deny tho past revelations of God, 
but tho gross polytheism by which ho was surrounded led him to 
deny the most important doctrines of those revelations. You may 
under bettor auspices press forward and supply his deficiencies. You 
may complete the great work of religious revival by restoring those 
doctrines, and contend for the real teaching of Hazrat Isa without 
detracting from'his majesty and glory —the glory as of the only be¬ 
gotten of the Father full of grace ami truth, as the Injil saith. 
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In conclusion I again address myself to all educated natives— 
Hindus as well as Mahometans. You have received from your li¬ 
beral education advantages which have not fallen to the lot of the 
ordinary members of your several communities. Your experience 
has been enlarged by your education in History, and you can sur¬ 
vey at a glance all that God has done from the creation of tho 
world. Let not the lessons of this experience be lost to you on the 
most momentous of all questions—the question of tho soul’s salvation. 
An awful responsibility attaches to every man in reference to this 
question—and still more awfully so to those who have been blessed 
with talents, not in tho possession of the ordinary populace. He 
who does not make a right use of such talents, abuses therm. Tho 
abuser of his talents runs a fearful risk—the risk of forfeiting God’s 
blessing. Por unto every one tlmt Imth shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance: but from him that hath not —i. c. has corrupted or 
lost by misuse— shaU be taken away even that lohich he hath. 

An old English reformer thus speaks of the awful day of judge¬ 
ment : “ Each man shall yield reckoning of the keeping of his 
own soul. For if a king had a daughter like to himself, to whom 
he thought to give dignity and worship, and took her to any of his 
realm to keep ; the more negligent that man were about her keep¬ 
ing, the stricter reckoning the king would ask of him for her. What 
then shall the King of heaven do to him to whom ho hath commit¬ 
ted a daughter most like to himself, that is to say man’s soul; the 
much loved daughter of this King, and oixlained to groat honor in 
the bliss of heaven, if this man keep her recklessly.” This res¬ 
ponsibility lies on us all, and the primary use of education is to 
assist in the duo discharge of this responsibility. 

I say then neglect not tho way of the soul’s improvement which 
Christianity, attested by history and approved by infallible signs, 
promises to present you. Halt not at intuition or a half rcfoi'm 
while history points out a divine way capable of guiding you unto 
all truth. Beware of one of our own maxims of old : Dig not wells 
or pools of stagimni loater while an inexhaustible stream of fresh 
water appears within a feio yards. 

Any one who surveys human nature as Jt is will easily perceive 
that it is in a state of moral disorganisation. It appears as a wreck 
of something that was once groat and glorious. “ A worm—a god” 
—said the poet. Grovelling on tho dust and yet with high aspira¬ 
tions that can only be satisfied with perfect sanctity and bliss. If 
there be a moral Governor of the universe, there jnust bo a morlo 
of restoration—a way of renewal, a moans of regeneration. Chris¬ 
tianity professes to supply the means. Christianity describes the 
disease exactly as we find it, and promises to find a remedy. Tho 
physician who understands the pathology may surely be trusted with 
the treatment of the malady. On a survey of the diseased state 
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of human nature, the man must be lost to all moral sense who could 
hesitate to join in the plaintive cry— Is there rio healing balm in Gilead 
—is there no physician there ? The Christian narrative, authenticated 
by History, responds to the cry—points out the balm and the phy¬ 
sician. Who would not call this the Gospel—the glad tidings of 
salvation ? Who can with any moral sensibilit}' hear the call, uncon¬ 
cerned and uninterested : Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden—and 1 will give you rest. All are agreed that human 
nature requires renovation—a renewal. Christianity supplies the 
desideratum—and as it is founded in fact, it has a right to our 
eager reception and cordial assent. Every man is interested in the 
announcement: If any man he in Christ he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away, behold all things are become new. “ Oh 
taste and see that the Lord is good.*' 
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A LECTURE 


ON 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY TRINITY IN 
UNITY AND ITS CONNEXION WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN SCHEME OF SALVATION. 

The subject I have to discourse upon this evening is one of so 
sacred and transcendental a nature, that it becomes mo to approach 
it with deep reverence and solemn awe. Well may I invoke, as I 
have invoked, the aid of that Almighty Being, whose revelation of 
Himself to us in the Bible I am to set before you, that He would 
keep me from speaking unadvisedly and feelily on such a topic. 
May Ho now guide my words, and also help you to fix yoin* 
thoughts seriously on the things you will hear. 

2. True religio# must be based upon a knowledge of the Di%h'ne 
Being. But who can declare the nature and character of that 
Divine Being except Himself ? Our own 
Necessity thoughts upon such a subject must jjartake 

of an external of the finite character of our own minds. 

Revelation. How can a finite being aspire to the hope of 

discovering the Infinite? The thought is 
preposterous. “ Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is as high as heaven, what 
eanstthou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know?^’ (Job. 
11. 7, 8). And wo arefin a still worse position than that of being 
merely finite creatures. How could a fallen sinful being like man, 
whjrtevor powers he may pretend to, discover the nature and 
attributes of Him who is perfect holiness ? 

God has indeed endowed man with groat powers. By those 
ho unravels many marvels in the physical and moral world, of which 
ho forms a part; though mai-vcis beyond marvels always rise upon 
our view the further wo carry our investigations into the constitu¬ 
tion of things. We can never reach the First Great Cause in this 
way. As the Christian poet has well expressed it, reason, though it 
has achieved great wonders, cannot reach so high as even the feet 
only of God’s throne, how much less God Himself! 


N. B.—Large poi-tions of this Lecture were omitted in the delivery for want 
of time. 
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Ileasou stretches all her wings. 
And soars above the skies ; 

But still how far beneath thy feet, 
Our grovelling reason lies ! 


3. Some have, however, in their self confidence made the attcjnpt, 
but, as might bo foreseen, to their utter confusion. They have j)ur- 
sned two different methods. In one they begin by announcing 
certain abstract ideas regarding the Deity, as they conceive Him 
to be ; and descending from these they aim at deducing their sys¬ 
tem. The other method is one of induction, and proceeds from an 
examination of the constitution of the human mind—the only ex¬ 
ample of mind of which they have any knowledge ; and upon this 
basis they endeavour to build up a theory regarding the nature and 
attributes of God Himself. Had they succeeded in evolving any tan¬ 
gible scheme, it would have presented but a cold, barren, and mere¬ 
ly human view of the Supreme Being, as all the thoughts ar6 the 
product of the human mind, and could not rise, however great, above 
the level of their own fountain. TIio numerous inconsistencies and 
contradictions which beset these human speculations, not to say 
their utter insufficiency to meet the wants of man as a sinner need¬ 
ing salvation, have been amply demonstiated—although the highe.st 
efibrts of the human intellect have been engaged dlj^on them—by the 
results to which they lead. 

There are limits to human thought beyond which it is presump¬ 
tuous for us to endeavour to venture. “ I am a finite being ” is the 
motto wluch must be inscribed on all such questions. They are 
beyond our reason: not contradictory to our reason ; but they do 
not come within the range ef our investigations or of the sphere 
within which our reason acts. They commend themselves to our 
reason when made known from heaven; but reason has no power 
to discover them. “ God is infinite, I am finite.” I acquiesce in 
such a decision. Nay, I feel contented and happy in being conscious 
of such a relationship. I can know Him only as He reveals Himself 
to me. 

4. The Holy Bible professes to be that revelation. Mysteries 
there may be in this book which I cannot comprehend. But glad 
am I to see this. While there is so much 


The Holy Bible made known that fills me with intelligent 
is that admiration and so completely meets my 

eve a ion. wants, I regret not that there are still 

remaining mysteries. If all was clear to my 
finite capacity, I might begin to doubt the divine origin of the 
book. A religion without mysteries would carry its own confu¬ 
tation. It would be a temple without a Deity. But here God 
Himself, who is alone able to give me any knowledge in such mat¬ 
ters, reveals much that is intelligible to me. I desire to come, then 
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to thisLlnfinite God. I am ready to listen to all He tells me. This, 
my friends, is the state of a right-minded man. He feels the abso¬ 
lute necessity of a revelation, and that a revelation independent of 
himself and one accessible to all who enquire. In this spirit it is 
that Christians view the Bible as a priceless treasure. 

And, when we examine this sacred book, how does the'Infinite 
reveal Himself to ns therein ?—in terms at once so sublime, when 
His attributes are alluded to, that no human intellect has over ap¬ 
proached them ; in terms so touching and so suitable to our wants, 
that no philosophy has ever dreamt of such. 

5. The course I propose to follow is this :— 

First, I will state the doctrine which it is my purpose to set 
before you to night, as Christians hold it; and I will make a few re¬ 
marks on the kind of proof which the Holy Bible furnishes. 

Secondly, I will give the proof itsflf from the Bible somewhat 
at length. 

Thirdly, I will vindicate this doctrine from cei'tain objections. 

Fourthly, I will endeavour to point out the beauty op this 
DOCTRINE in its connexion with the salvation which the Gospel 
makes known to us. 

§ 1. The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity stated, and the nature 
of the proof the Bible gives pointed out. 

6. The doctrine as wo gather it from the Bible, is this: 

That there is One and Only One Living and True God : but that 
™ . in that godhead thei-e are Three Persons of 

stated. equal power, majesty, and eternity, called 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

7. Tho Bible, you know, consists of various books from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse written at various times and by various writers. 
The period of time over which the historical portions range is more 
than forty centuries. But notwithstanding this, one main topic 
runs through the whole, making tho volume one revelation from 
heaven on tho great subj'ect of man’s salvation. In directing your 
attention to the Bible in connexion with my present subject, tliero 
are two things which wo may anticipate and which give a clue to 
tho kind of proof we may expect of the Doctrine of the Trinity from 
the Bible. . 

1. We are not to expect to find all the attributes of Deity, all 
the wonders regarding His nature and His acts unfolded to us. As 
He is infinite, we may suppose these to be innumerable, Only such 
are made known to us as immediately concern us and our welfare. 

These wo ought diligently to attend to. “ The secret things be¬ 
long unto the Lord our God; but those things which are reveal¬ 
ed belong unto us and to our children forever.” (Deut. 2d. 29.) 
While, then, there is much that is made intelligible to us under the 
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divine teaching wliich was before unknown, the truths ex|>lained 
will come in contact with those which are simply declared and not 
explained. The fact, therefore, of thei’c being much still mysteri¬ 
ous, even although this revelation lias been made to ns, is no argu¬ 
ment against the truth of what we do comprehend, but rather the 
reverse. 

(2.) The second observation is this. What is told us is revealed 
gradually, as the tniths are required. This is a remarkable feature 
of the Bible. Intimation was given of the coming of a Saviour at 
the very entrance of sin into the world ; but lie did not come for 
4,000 years. This was according to the Divine Will. In the meaii- 
time the light of prophecy and the meaning of divine orflinanccs, 
introductory to the Saviour’s coming, grew brighter and brighter. 
In accordance with this, the revelation of the Nature of the Divine 
Being was gradual. That Ho is One and Only One Living and 
True God we learn from the very commencement, and it runs through 
the whole course of revelation in the old and now testaments. It is 
towards the close of the Bible, when the Saviour at la.st came, that 
the Trinity of Persons in the Deity was most clearly unfolded. 

The knowledge of this was not sooner essential for the comprehen¬ 
sion of the ways of God with men. The Gospel was not yet estab¬ 
lished. The people of God approached Him by a])pointcd saci ihces 
which foreshadowed the coming Kedecmcr, but gave no informa¬ 
tion regarding His character. There are, no doubt, strong indica¬ 
tions in the old testament, as I shall presently show, in which wo 
can now, assisted by the light which the Gospel gives us, rccogiii/.c 
the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity and those serve as seeds of 
evidence, that there has been no actual change made under the 
Gospel regarding the nature of tho Deity, but only further light that 
we may comprehend more of Him and of His ways. These inti¬ 
mations were to be expected. For this being the actual nature of 
God, that Ho is One and yet three Persons in that Unity, it was to 
be anticipated, that though it was in His Unity that He was mainly 
set forth, yet some gleams of light regarding tho Trinity should also 
shine out, during tho numberless times that Ho revealed HimseU' 
and spoke to prophets and patriarchs of old. In this gradual un¬ 
folding of truths, as they become necessary for us, wc ob.scrvo the 
divine wisdom in the mode in which revelation is made to ns. 

8. Those truths, my friends, are too precious to Christians and too 
sacred to be spoken of lightly. Among the ancients of Greece and 
Homo, and among Hindoos also, it has been tho custom to keep 
back what have been regarded tho inner mysteries of religion and 
to .communicate them only to tho initiated. And were you come 
into this sacred temple to cavil and to sneer at what is said, I 
.should be wrong in unfolding these truths before you. But 1 en¬ 
tirely believe that you appreciate our motive in inviting yon hero, 
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which Js to give you the opportunity of knowing what Christians 
really think and believe on these grave matters, and on what 
grounds they believe. And therefore I now cheerfully lay these' 
things before your enquiring minds, praying that God Almighty of 
His goodness will open your understandings and hearts, that as the 
truths I have to unfold form the ground of my own faith and 
happiness, so yon may in time receive them also and be influenced 
by them* in your life for your present peace and everlasting joy. 

Having thus stated the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity and indi¬ 
cated the kind of proof you are to expect, I now proceed, as I pro¬ 
mised, to the proof itself; and I will first show that the Bible teach¬ 
es us the Unity of God, and therf the Trinij^- of Persons. 

§ 2. Proof of tha doctrine of the Trinity in Unify from the Bible. 

9. Fii'st, the Unity of God is declared throughout the whole 
Bible; viz. in the Pentateuch, the Histories, the Psalms, the Pro¬ 
phets, the Gospels, and the Epistles.- I will give a quotation from 
each. In the Pentateuch, “ Hear, 0 Israel, the Lokd our God 

. is one Lord”* (Dent. 6. 4.) In the Histories, 

f ** Thou art great, 0 Lord God ; for there is 

® ■ none like Thee, neither is there any God be¬ 

side Thee” (2 Sam. 7. 22.) In the Psalms, “ Thou whose name 
alone is JEHOVAH art the most high over all the earth” (Psalms 
3. 18.) In the Prophets, “ Thus saith the Lord.... I am tlie first, 
and I am the last; and beside me tliere is no God” (Is. 44. 6.) In 
the Gospels, Christ said “ There is none good but one, that is God” 
(Matt. 19. 5.) Also, on another occasion, ‘He quoted from the 
Pentateuch the words I have already used, and said “ The first of 
all the commandments is this...The Lord our God is one Lord” 
(Mark. 12. 29.) In the !^istles, St. Paul says “ There is none 
other God but one” (l.*Cfor. 8. 4.) And St. tfames says, “ Thou 
believest that there is one God;'thou doest well”. (Jas. 2. 19.) 
The testimony of the Holy Bible in all its parts, under the varied 
eircmn^nces in which they were written, and at wide intervals of 
time, is invariably the same on this point. 

10. To this One Living and True God are ascribed many attri¬ 
butes and titles. Ho is the true God, the great God, the mighty 

Attributes God, the self-existent, the only wise, full of 
ascribed to God. mercy and goodness, God and none else, 
God blessed for ever, the Lord of hosts. 


• Wherever in the English Bible the word Lord is printed in capital let¬ 
ters thus, Lord, the word in the Hebrew is Jehovah. Wherever in small 
letters thus, Lord, as appertaining to the Supreme Being, the word in the 
Hebrew is Adonai. Jehovah is ueveij used, even figuratively, for any but 
the Supreme B^g, as it implies His self-existence. 
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tho King of kings and Lord of lords, tlio Erst and tlio East. To 
Him belong omniscience, omnipresence, omnipotence, eternity, and 
immutability, The special works ascribed to Him as indicative of 
His divine power are creation, the upholding of all things, the 
changing the heart, the raising the dead, and the judgment of tlic 
world. To this One Being the Bible teaches us to pay divine wor¬ 
ship, and to Him alohe, 

11. Texts innunierable may be found wliich speak of thbse attri¬ 
butes. The following are a few. You will obsejwa how throughout 
the singular number is emphatioally ij^ed and not the regal “We.” 

“ And- God said, I AM that I am” (Ex. ^ 14.), “ Thus saith 
tho Lobd.. J am the ^bd thatYnaketh all things; that stretchetli 
forth tho heavens alorte; .that spreadeth abi'ond the earth by ray- 
self.” (Is. 44, 24.) “Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting. Thou .art God” (Ps. 90. 2.) The eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
(Deut. 33. 27.) The LoBD-is the true God, He is the living God, 
and an everlasting King” (Jer. 10. 10.) “ Do not I fill heaven 
and earth ? saith the Lobd” (Jer. 23. 24.) “ Behold, heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain Tlieo” (2 Chron. 6.18.) “ J am 
the Lobd, I change not” (Mai. 3. 6.) “ Thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in tho 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and huin- 
i>!o spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive tho 
heart of the contrite ones” (Is. 57. 15). “Then saith Jesus... 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve” (Matt. 4. 10.) “ Why should it be thought a thing ineredi- 
ble with you, that God should raise the dead?” (Acts. 26. 8). 
“ He that raised up Christ- from tho dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodie.s” (Horn. 8. 11.) “The LoBD...eometh to judge tho 
earth. He shall judge the world with righteousness arid the people 
with His truth” (Ps. 96. 13). “He bath appointed a day wherein 
He will judge the world in righteousiiess” (Acte. 17. 31,^ Now 
unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, Le 
honour and' glory for ever and ever. Amen.” (1 Tim. 1, 17.) 

The blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
Lords, who only hath -immortality, dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto; whom no man hath scon; nor qan see: to 
whom be honour and power evwlasting. Amen.” (1 l^m. 6.15. 16). 

All this—and very much more might be addsd to the same 
effect—must convince any enquirer, that the Holy Bible calls 
upon us to believe, that there is One Living and True God and 
none other, of eternal power, majesty, and gloiy. 

12. But next, notwithstanding this plant and important fact, 
it is equdly clear to the diligent student of tho sacred volume, 
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that there are, in many parts of it and espeei- 
A Trinity testamentj Three Persons 

of ' ■ spoken of as God, and who have the works 
Divine Persona. and attributes belonging only to God assigned 
to them. Tiiese Tlireo Persons are bronghi 
together and ashociatod in close union in the solemn form which the 
Founder of Christianity left to bo used on the admission of disciples 
into the Christian Church, All who come are baptized “ in the 
name”—observe, the name, not the names, but the one name—“ of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Here the Three 
Persons are distinci^^ announced by Christ Himself, who had al¬ 
ready declared the Unity of God in those words “ there is none 
goocl but One, that is God”} and also, “ the first of all the com¬ 
mandments is this...The Lord our Gbd is one Lord.” 

The Second of these Persons, as the Bible teaches us, took our 
nature upon Him, uniting the manhood witli the godhead, to be¬ 
come the Saviour of this fallen sinful world to all them that obey 
Him, and then returoed to His original glory. The Third Person, 
the Holy Spirit, comes into the world to sanctify men’s hearts and 
to glorify Christ in His work of salvation; that glory, honour, praise, 
power, and majesty may bo ascribed through eternity to God Al¬ 
mighty—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—for the love, wisdom, and 
mercy desplayed in man’s salvation. 

I have now to show you that these Three Persons are all spoken 
of in the Holy Bible as God, equal in majesty, power, and eter- 
nity. 

13. The Fii^bt Person, the Father, is so readily identified with 
the Deity, that none feel any difficult in attributing all the divino 
attributes to Him. I w'ould, however, hei'e 
The Father make an observation by way of distinction 
is God. and clearness. The Deity, God Almighty, 

Father Son and Holy Gh^t, is often spoken 
of in the Bible as our Father, without any spemal reference to the 
First Person alone of the Holy Trinity. The word “ Father’^ is 
iit fact used in two senses in the Bible in reference to the Deity. 
First, in a general sense appertaining to God Almighty as our 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor; without any ^cial reference 
to lany one of the Persons alone, but to all Three collectively as 
the One Living and True God. Thus God said “ I am a Fadier to 
Israel” (Jer. 31. 9.) Have yre not all one Father? Hath not one 
God created us?” exclaims the prophet Malachi (2. 10). So in the 
prayer which Clirist taught His disciples, by “ Our Father, wliich 
art in heaven,” He meant, no doubt, tlie Supreme Being, Father 
Son and Holy Spirit, from whom all our blessings come, and not the 
First Person alone; for in the words of the prayer the term Father 
stands in no ^vious connexion with Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
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The other, the particular souse in wliich the word Fathor'i’s used, 
is when the First Person alone is spoken of, in relation to the Second 
Person of the Trinity, who in respect of that relation is called 
the Son of God, the only begotten Son of God. Thns when St. 
Paul speaks of the “ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” he means 
the First Person of the Sacred Trinity. So when the Lord Jesus 
Clirist thus speaks, “ All things are delivered to me of my Father, 
and no man knoweth tho Son, but the Fathei’, noithei: 'knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son and he to whomsoever tho Son 
will reveal Him” (Math. 11. 27,) it is evidently God tho 
Father the First Person of tho Ble.ssed Trinity who is liorc spoken 
of, and not tho whole Three Persons in God Almighty. 

There is no question, then, regarding the deity of the Father, 
tho First Person of tho Trinity. Thus indeed docs Christ address 
Him “ I thank Thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth” 
(Matt. 11. 25). And throughout the Epistles He is called “ God 
the Father.” Grace to you and peace from God tho Fatlier and 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” is a common benediction of .the A)K)stle.s. 
In some places He is called God without tho affix of Father, as 
the context will plainly show: thus “ God so loved the world that 
Ho sent His only begotten Son” (John 3. 16;) here the Father 
is ovndently meant. 

14. The divinity of the Second Person of tho Holy Trinity I have 
now to prove to you from tiie Bible. My proof I will divide in 
the following manner:—(1) Tlie Prophets, in their predictions of the 
coming of tho promised Saviour, describe Him as God. (2.) When 
Christ came. He claimed that character Himself, and also showed 
by His works that it was His just right (3) He is represented by 
Evangelists and Apostles to be God. When I have shown you all 
this, tlio demon.stration from the Bible will be most complete. 

15. (1) Tho Projjhets proclaimed that the Saviour who was to 
spring from Adatfi, and especially in the lino of the patriarch 

Abraham and of king David, should also be 
Deity of the Son God Himself. The title which tho jji’ophet 

made known Isaiah gives Him, when ho announces Hts 

by the Prophets. miraculous birth more than seven centuries 
before it became an historical fact, indicates 
the godhead, as well as the manhood, of the Redeemer. “ Behdld 
a virgin shall conceive and bear a son and shall call His name 
Im.\ian0El” —(7. 14.) a. Hebrew word, which, as explained by 
St. Matthew in applying this prophecy to Jesus Christ, means 
V God with us” or dwelling with ns (Matt. 1. 22, 23). Again, tho 
same prophet fortells tho Saviour’s birth in another passage, tho 
opening part of which is quoted by St Ma:tthew(4. 14,16) in away 
which shows that the whole applies to Christ. “ Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given, and the government sh(dl be upon His 
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»houI4or; and He shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God” —observe, the Mighty God—“ the Everlasting Fa¬ 
ther, the Prince of Peace” (9. 6). This text gives an illustration 
of what I have said regarding the word Father. Here, of course, 
it has not that technical meaning, which it has when designating tho 
First Person of the Godhead. It means that Christ, by Avorlsing 
out a mighty salvation, would be the Father or Author of the world 
to coHVq. St. Paul says of him, “ He becajne the Author of 
eternal salvation” (Heb. 5. 9); and elsewhere tho same Apostle 
calls Him “ the Second Adam,” or Head of the human race, “ the 
Lord from heaven” (1 Cor. 15. 45, 47).“ Ho is thus, as tho 
second Adam, the “everlasting father” of the whole Church, 
which derives its spiritual life and being from Him, as the whole 
race of men derive their existence from tho first Adam. But to 
proceed with my quotations from the prophets. When tho j)rophet 
.Teromiah predicts the Saviour’s descent from the house of David, 
he, in a most emphatic manner, asserts His Godhead, applying to 
Him that title which is never, even in a figure, applied to any other 
than God Almighty. “ Behold the days come saith the Lord that 
I will raise unto David a righteous Branch...and this is His 
name whereby He shall be called, Jehovah our Righteousness (Jer. 
23. 5, 6). When the prophet Mic.ah predicts that Bethlehem was 
to be tho place of Christ’s birth, he also gives a direct testimony to 
His existence from eternity. “ But thoii, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou bo little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall He come forth unto mo that is to be ruler in Israel, whoso 
goings forth have been of old, Eiiom evekl-VSTINg” (Micah 5. 2). 
When tho prophet Zechariah predicts tlio dread sufferings which 
the Redeemer was, according to His own and His Father's will, to 
undergo to atone for tho sins of the world when He took our 
manhood upon Him, he distinctly asserts His equality with the- 
Father. “ Awake, 0 sword, against my shepherd and against the 
man that is MY fellow, saith tho Loud of hosts. Smite the shep¬ 
herd and tho sheep shall be scattered” (Zcch. 13. 7.)—a passage 
quoted by St Matthew (28. 31,) as verified in Christ’s sufferings, 
and His disciples’ conduct. When the last of the prophets, 
Malachi, anuouncetl the advent of Christ an<l also of His forerun¬ 
ner John the Baptist,.he pointedl}' calls Him Jehovah. “ Behold 
I will send my messenger [that is, John the Baptist] and he shall 
prepare the way before me ; and the Lord [or Jehovah] whom ye 
seek shall suddenly come to His temple, oven tho Messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in. Behold .Ho shall come, saith the 
Loud of hosts” (Mai. 3. 1). 

Can anything be more convincing than all this, that the e.vpech'd 
Redeemer, while He. was to be Man, was according to tho prophets 
to bo God i^o, God-with-us, the Mighty God, Jehovah, His goings 
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forth being from everlasting, and He being the fellow or cquai with 
the Father? 

16. (2) This character, which had been thas announced hundreds 

of years before Christ came, Ho Himself 
1 , claimed as His divine right, and proved His 

The^^a of*Qod. claim to be just by His works. He asked 

His disciples, whom men said that Ho was, 
and then added, “ But whom say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter 
answered and said. Thou art the Christ, the Sop of the living God. 
And Jesus” onmed this title, for He “ answered and said unto him., 
Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not re¬ 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 16. 
15-17.) When Jesus stood before the Jewish high priest at His 
mock trial, “ the high priest said unto Him, I adjure yon by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
Gtod. Jesus said unto Iiim, Thou hast said,” which in the Greek 
idiom means, what thou hast said is true: and He proceeds, 
“ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of power and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the high 
priest rent his clothes saying, Ho hath spoken blasphemy (Matt. 26. 
63-65)—showing by the exclamation, that ho rightly understood 
Christ’s meaning Avhen He asserted His divine character. When 
His disciple Nathaniel, the man without guile, struck by the omni¬ 
science of Jesus, answered and said unto Him, “ Rabbi, Thou art 
the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel,” Jesus did not reject 
this testimony, but confirmed it by replying, “ Because I said I 
saw thee under the fig tree believest thou ? thou shalt see greater 
things than these” (John 1. 49, 50). As the time of the Re¬ 
deemer’s voluntary humiliation Avas drawing to a close, and Ho Avas 
about to offer that great atonement upon the cross for the sins of 
the world. He thus refers to His own proper majesty and glory in 
His prayer to His Father; “ 0 Father, glorify Thou me Avith 
thine own self with the glory which j had with thee before the 
Avorld was” (John 17. 5.) ®iese words exactly coincide Ai'ith 
His previous declaration to His disciples, “ I and iny Father are 
one” (John 10. 30,) although in reference to His voluntary humi¬ 
liation Ho also said “ My Father is greater than I” (John 11. 28.) 
That Jesus claimed to bo equal with His Father, the unbelieving 
Jews quite understood; so that there can be no doubt about the 
meaning of His words; for AA'hon Jesus said My Father workoth 
hitherto, and I work, therefore the Jews sought the nioro to kill 
Him, because ho ..said that God Avas His Father, so making 
Himself equal with God” (John 5. 17, 18.) So that Christ claimed 
to be regi^ded as God, God Almightv. 

17. And the justice of this claim Was testified to by His works - 
and His conduct. Those who beheld them marvelled, and paid to 
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Him riiat worship, and ascribed to Him those titles, which He would 
have rejected, had they not been His rightful due. When He 
walked upon the sea and the waters were calmed, “ then they that 
were in tlie ship came and worshipped Him saying, Of a truth 
Thou art the Son of God” (Matt. 14;' 33.) And when Mary 
delivered her creed “ Yea, Lord, I believe that Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God, that should come into the world’’ (John 11. 27), 
she borfe .testimony to the curi’ent belief which the predictions of the 
prophets had created, and Jesus rejects not the testimony. So 
when the incredulous Thomas would not at first believe in the re¬ 
surrection of Christ, and Christ made that pathetic appeal to him, 
wlien He suddenly appeared for the second time after His resurrec¬ 
tion in the midst of His disciples, “ Reach hither thy finger and 
behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and tlirust it into 
my side, and be not faithless but beliu,ving; and Tliomas 
atiswci'ed and said. My Lord and my God,” Jesus in His reply 
g.avc no intimation that this homage and these titles were not His 
due, but accepted them as such. The claim to be the Son of God 
which Jesus asserted before the high priest, and with which they 
taunted Him in His sufferings, “If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross,” even the Roman centurion on guard 
and some who were with him acknowledged, so amazed were tliey 
with His conduct on the cross and with the things which happened 
when He gave u)i the ghost, and “ they feared greatlv, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God” (Matt. 27. 54.) All His jnira- 
cles, as they wore wrought in His own name and by His own 
power, and not like those of the apostles which were wrought 
in the name of Jesus and by His and not their own power, testify 
to His divine character: and, especially, so does that stupendous 
event when Ho raised Himself fi’om the dead according to His 
own w'brds, “ I lay down my life, that I might take it again. No 
man taketh it from mew; but I lay it down of mj^self. I have 
power to lay it down, and; I have power to take it again” (John 
10. 17, 18). Indeed the Apostle places the I’esurrection of Christ, as 
••a conclusive proof of His divinity, at the fore-front of his epistle 
to the Romans. His Gospel was, ho said, “ concerning Jesus 
Christ, who was made of the seed of David after the flesh, but 
declared to be the Son qf Gkid with power...by the resurrection 
from iJie dead” (Rom. 1. 3, 4). 

This second stage in my proof, then, is established. Not only 
did the Prophets long before predict, that the Saviour who was to 
come, while He was to rise up as one of the human family, would 
be also a Divine Person, with all the attributes of God ; but Jesus 
Christ Himself claimed tliis character, and also manifested it in 
His acts and conduct. 

18. (3) I Imva novfj thirdlj^, to shotv that He was represented to 
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bo God most High by tbo Evangelists and Apostles in their writings 
and preaching, when their minds had been illuminated by light from 
above alter Christ’s ascension. St. John, in 
the most unequivocal manner, declares this 
truth in the opening of his gospel, asserting 
in those few sublime and comprehensive 
w'ords the eternal pro-existence of Christ, 
His deity, and His separate personality, at¬ 
tributing the creation of all things to Him—an unanswerable 
testimony to His godhead ; he then shows that He became man and 
also manifested forth His glory, to those who could see it, as of the 
only begotten of the Father. The particular title St. John gi'’os 
Him iiere is the Word of God. “ In the bogiiming was the Word:” 
a singularly pithy and convincing form of expression to denreo 
the eternal pre-oxistpnee of Christ. It moans, that in the begin¬ 
ning, when created things began to exist, Christ already e.xistcd. 
Had Christ been a created being, like tiro angels, he would have 
had a beginning, and it could not have been said that He was 
already in existence, in the beginning. This brief inspired expres¬ 
sion declares, therefore, the eternal pre-existence of Christ. “And 
the Word was witfi God.” There His existence as a Person, 
distinct from the Father and the Holy Spirit, is asserted. “ And 
the Word was God'” There is His proper deity. “ The same 
was in the beginning with God.” Here His distinct personality is 
again asserted. “ All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anv thing made that was made.” Here the divine 
attribute of creation, which belongs to God only, is ascribed to 
Him—as by St. Paul elsewhere, “ God...hath spoken to us by 
His Son...by whom also He made the worlds” (Heb. 1. 1, 2). Ihs 
is then set forth in the opening of St. John’s Gospel as the life and 
the light of men ; and the whole passage closes with these words, 
“ And the Word was made flesh and dwel^ among us and wc be¬ 
held His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father” 
(John 1. 1, 11), which m itself conclusively shows, were thct;e no 
subsequent context to assort it, that the whole passage refers to the. 
Son of God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, who be¬ 
came man for us. It were needless to add more to this unanswer¬ 
able testimony of the inspired Apostle to ^e fact that Christ is God. 
The whole of the Apostolic writings are in fact brilliant with the 
light of this truth, which shines out on almost every page. Thus 
St. Paul in writing of the patriarchs says “ Of whom as concern¬ 
ing tlie flesh Christ came, wiio is God overall blessed for evermore.’' 
(Rom. 9. 5). Ho writes to Timothy, “ Without controversy great 
is the mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh” (1 Tim. 
3. 16), that 18 in the person of Jestt^ Christ. When he animates 
Titus and all Christians' to look for the seqond appearing of the 
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Lord J( 33 us Clirisfc, ha uses this language; “ Looking' for that 
blossod hope and the glorious appearing of our Great God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ” {Titus 2. 13). To the Hebrews he writes, 
quoting the flhiltns, “To the Son He saith, Thy throne, 0 Grod, 
is for over and ever” (Heb. 1. 8). ^ 

19. Let none of you venture, then, to deny that the Holy Bible 
sets forth the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ in the most clear 
and unequivocal manner. It is possible that a text may sometimes 
be brought forwaril which is not altogether conclusive on this point; 
but there is not one which contradicts it; and there is, indeed, a 
constellation, nay, a series of constellations of passages which affirm 
it to be a divine fact. Prophets for ages foretold that the Saviour 
should be a Man and yet God Himself. When Christ came, He 
claimed to bo the Son of God. Evangelists and Apostles always 
represented Him to be God. 

20. Having carried you on through the argument that the 
Second Person is God, I must do the same regarding the Holy 

Ghost, the Third Person in the Divine Es- 
The Holy Ghost sence. Upon tliis I neeJ^t dwell so ninch 

is Godi at length; for the divimjlKand personality 

of the Second Person bOTg admitted, those 
of the Third will bo more readily admitted also. That the Holy 
Spirit is a distinct Person, besides the Father and tlie Son, is evi¬ 
dent from the manner in which Christ sj)eaks of Him in His last 
discourse with His disciples before He finally suffered upon the 
cross. That discourse you will find in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel. “ I will pray the Father,” Christ 
says to His discij)les, “ and He shall give you another Comforter, 
that He may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth,” 
(John 14. 16, 17). Again, “These things have I spoken unto 
you, being yet present w'ith you. But the Comforter which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the ^’atner will send in my name. He shall 
teach you all things and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you” (v. 25, 26). Again, “ When 
the Comforter is come, whom I w’ill send unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from the Fatherj He 
shall testify of mo” (15 26). Once more, “ It is expedient for 
you that I go away t for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you...when He...is come. He will guide you into all 
truth; for He shall not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall 
hoar, that shall He speak, arid He shall show you things to come. He 
shall glorify me’’ (16. 7,13,14). No wmrds are necessary after those 
quotations from Christ’s own lips to show, that the Spmt of God is 
rei)re8ented to be a real Persoq distinct from the Father .and the Son ; 
for Ho is sent by the Father and by the Son ; He comes forth, ainl 
proceeds^; He abides. He teaches. Ho testifies. He guides—all of 
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which arc the acts of a real being and not of a more attribute 
of the Deity. Mow the invisible Spirit of Gk>d acts upon us, we 
cannot tell. But no more can you tell how my human spirit is 
acting upon yours at this moment, or yours npon'^ie another at 
'Other times. By our philosophy wo can trace the mechanism of the 
voice the air and the ear, which connects the speaker with the hear¬ 
er ; but the action of our human spirits or minds at the two ends of 
this chain, is an utter mystery to us, though so perpettially in 
use. The question, therefore, how does the Sjnrit of God act 
upon us? need place no obstacle in the way of our believing 
in His existence as a Person, though His mode of action be a 
mystery. 

21. Next, that this Holy Spirit of God is a Divine, as well as a real. 
Person is also manifest from the Bible. Tho manner in which lie 
is associated with the Father and the Son in tho formula of bap¬ 
tism—“in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost”—is snfBeient to show this. Also the place of 
equal honour He holds in the apostolical benediction, “the grace 
of the Lord JesusAlhrist, and the love of God, and tlie communion 
of the Holy GhH^ with you aU” (2 Cor. 13. 14), shows the 
same. From tralrit is clear He must be a divine, and not a 
created. Person ; otherwise He would not be thus associated with 
the Father and tho Son on equal terms. But I will add one or 
two more proofs from the Holy Bible. When Christ was upon 
earth there was a sin against the Holy Ghost, which. He said, 
admitted of no remission. “Whosoever speaketh a word against tlio 
Son of man it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world neither in the w'orld to come.” (Matt. 22. 32). It is sup¬ 
posed that this referred to open blasphemy against the clear manifesta¬ 
tion of tho power of the Holy Ghoi^^ln miracles. Bnt whatever it 
was, it is clear that there was a sin a^ainet the Holy Ghost distinct 
from any sin against God the Son, winch had an aggravation greater 
than other sins; and therefore the Holy Ghost must be both a Per¬ 
son and a Divine Person, that is God. Again ; St. Peter said to 
Ananias yvhen he had lied to the. apostles regarding his possessions, 
“ Why hath Satan filled thine neart to lie against the Holt 
Ghost .S’ Thou hast not lied unto mert [Aat is to the apostles 
merely], but unto Goi>^* (Acts. 5. 8, 4). Bo that the Holy Ghost 
must be God. Once more; St. Paul asks tho Connthian Chris¬ 
tians, “ Know ye not that your body is tho temple of the 
Holy, Ghost?” (1 Cor. $. 11)J and in another jplace, “Know 
ye npt that ye are idle temiplo of God?” (I Cor. 3, 16). Hence 
the. Holy Ghost is God. Ho i^ a Divine Person as well as a real 
Persmj. 

22. ” Tlip,' then, tho Bible teaches us that all Thr^ee, Fatlmr Son 
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ana Holy Ghost, are God. Equally exalted language is used with 
reference to all Three. In the words of one 
The Three Persons ancient creeds of the church, in which 

are equa . teachings of the Bible on this great 

doctrine ai'e summed up, “ Such as the Father is, such is the Son, 
and such is the Holy Ghost.. The Father unereate, the Son nnereato, 
and the Holy Ghost unereate. The Father incomprehensible, tho 
Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 
The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal.... 
So likewise tlie Father is almighty, the Son almighty, and the 
Holy Ghost almighty. So the Father is God, tho Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is Giod. So likewise the Father is Lord, tho 
Son Loixl, and the Holy Ghost Lord.” And yet, as the creed 
states, these are not three eternals, incomprehonsibles, almighties, 
Gods, or Lords; but only One: and it then assigns the reason 
for this statement, viz. that though the GospeJ teaches tho Trinity, 
tho whole Bible touches the Unity. “ For like as we are compelletl 
by' tho Christian Verity [that is,'the Gospel} to acknowledge 
every Person by Himself to be God and Lord; so are wo forbid- 
<len by the Catholic Religion [that is, the Universal Religion, 
running through the whole Bible, OKI and I?lw Testaments] to 
say. There bo three Gods or three Lords.” 

23. Some, thoroughly persuaded that the Bible teaches that each 
Person is God, and yet attempting to reconcile what seemed to 
them so perjuoxing, as that view apparently 
Sabelliauism. • led to tho result that there are three Gods, 
endeavoured to solve the difficulty by hold¬ 
ing, that these Three Persons were in fact the One God manifesting 
Himself under different characters, in different circumstances; and 
not throe distinct poi'sonal agents, tlrough of one essence. The 
passages I have quoted from Christ’s last discourse with His apos¬ 
tles, before He died, proyes incontestably, that the actions of the 
Three Persons are appropriate to themselves severally, and that 
they'apt simultaneously- When Christ was baptized by John tho 
Baptist, the Spirit descended upon Him, and the voice of the 
Father was heard from heaven, “ This is my beloved Son.” It is 
impossible that in this transaction it can be the One God assuming 
three successive representations, throwing off the last before the 
next is assumed. No device of tho kind can set aside the simple 
deduction from the Bible, that there is “ One Person of the Father, 
another of the Son, an,a another of the Holy Ghost:” and that 
while they gre all alike in possQssing the attributes of deity, there 


* The followers of Sabellias "were oondemned by the council of Antioch, 
A, D. 26L -, 
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are not thi’co eternals, but one eternal; not tlirne incomprelionsiblca, 
nnereated, almighties, Gods, or Lords; bnt One only. 

24. When this doctrine of the Trinity in Unity was set forth in 
the early Christian Clmi’ch and groat disputings of sceptical and 

ineta])hv'.sical minds aro.se, this was one of 
The Persons the difliicnlties urged against it; ‘If you 

have a mutual assert that thci'e are Throe Persons in the 

re a lonship Godhead, and tlwit these are eo-cqfual, co- 
cternal, all of them incoinin’ehcnsible, almighty, God, and Loi-d— 
all alike in their attributes ; and you say they are called Father 
Son and Holy Ghost; how are wo to distinguish which is Father, 
which is Son, and which Holy Ghost? Why not call all throe 
Father, or all three Son, or all three Holy Ghost? You ])ro\'o’ 
in fact this quibbler wfuild say, ‘ that there are three Fathers or 
three Sons or three Holy Ghosts’—.so quick wore men then, as 
now, to detect any ap])arent flaw in this glorious doctrine ! The 
answer is this. Though the Persons are of equal [)ower, niajest}’, 
and eternity in the Godhead; yet there is a relationship or order 
amongst them asserted in the Bible. Thus the Son is called the 
“ begotten” of the Father. The very terms Father and Son .seem 
to be selected, in accommodation to our limited comprehensions, to 
convey to us, as far as human language can, the idea of mutual 
relation,ship, the first not being to the second what the second is to 
the first. So of the Holy Ghost. Ho is said to “ proceed” from 
the Father. Ho was sent by the Father, and also by the Son. 
He is called the Spirit of the Father, and the Spirit of the Son, 
the Spirit of Christ. This being sent, and his jn’oceeding (or 
})rocession), is the term used in the Bible to denote the relation of 
the Holy Ghost to the Father and the Son ; as “ begotten” is the 
term used to flonote the relation of the Son to the Father. And 
without understanding what these terms ])recisely moan we may 
safely use them, because they are used, in the Bible, and they 
serve to mark a distinction in the Persons. These ideas are thus 
summed up in the creed I have already quoted. “ The father 
is made of none; neither created, nor begotten. Tlie Son is of 
the Father alone, not made, nor created, but begotten. The 
Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son ; neither made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but proceeding. So there is one Father, 
not three Fathers; one Son, not throe Sons; one Holy Ghost, 
not three Holy Ghosts. And in this Trinity none is afore or after 
other ; none is greater or less than another; but the whole Three 
Persons are cf>-etornal together and oo-oqual...So that in all 
tilings, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in 
Unity ought to be worshipped.” 

25. I have already dwelt so long upon the pi'oof of this doctrine, 
that I hardly like to detain you upon this jiart any longer. I must, 
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, however, occupy your attention for a short time 

This doctrino on a point I have already hinted at: viz. the 
°"by thr' confirmation which the Old Testament gives 
Old Testament. to these deductions which flow so copiously 
from the New. And the nature of tlio evi¬ 
dence is of that kind which makes it very strong, almost stronger 
than if it were more distinctly given, being what is styled “ unde¬ 
signed,*’ and can therefore spring only from the doctrine being 
true. The full revelation of the Trinity in the Godhead not being 
needed till the Gospel was preached, it was not given. But as the 
actual nature of the Deity is a Trinity in Unity, it is to bo expected 
that if we go back to the Old Testament with this light as our 
guide, some passages there which speak of the Deity will, when 
tlius illuminated, give forth a meaning not before perceived, in full 
illustration of. the completely developed doctrine. I have already 
shown that the pi'omised Redeemer, the Second Person, was des- 
(rribed in the prophets as God. The Holy Sjnrit also is referred to, 
Uiiiler the same character. Thus in the v(u'y opening verses of the 
•Bible, in the account of the creation, the Spirit is distinctly referred 
to. “ In the beginning God”—that is the Deity whom we have seen 
to be Father Son and Holy Si)irit —“ created the heaven and the 
earth: ” and in the next verso it says, “ The Sj)irit of God 
moved u|)on the face of the waters.” The Spirit is again referred 
to in the book of Job as having taken ])art in creation. “ By His 
Spirit He hath garnished the heavens” (2(5. 13.). Also in the 
Psalms, “ Thou sendcst forth Thy S|)irit and they-are created” 
(104. 30). The striving of the Holy Spirit with the hearts of men 
is mentioned before the flood. Many indeed are the allusions in 
the Old Testament to His personality and i)owcr. That there is a 
))luraHty of persona of the Godhead, is evident from the words of 
the Almighty. After alt other things had been made, as God 
ajtproaches the creation of His last creature, who was to have 
dominion over the rest, ^e uses the languttge of consultation. “ Bet 
Us yiake man in Our image, after Our likeness,” language which 
•is perfectly intelligible to one who believes in the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity. Tiiat the use of the plural is not a mere figure 
to indicate sovereigti dignity, but ari.ses from a true plural, is seen 
in this, When Adam and Eve had eaten of the forbidden fruit 
and had their eyes open to know good and evil, the Almighty said 
“ Behold the man is become as one of us”—not as us, but as ONE 
of us—“ to know good and evil” (Gen. 3. 22.)—in which there is 
a tine plurality in the Godhead indicated. But there are two ))as- 
sagos in the Old Testament where we can distinctly realize the fact 
of the Trinity, now made known to us in the New. Although they 
are not sufficient of themselves to prove the doctrine, thw furnish a 
very strong comfirmation of it. The first is this. “ The Lord spake 
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unto Moses saying, Speak unto Aaron and say unto his sons, saying. 
On this wise yo shall bless the children of Israel, saying unto them. 
The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; The Lord make His face shine 
upon thee and be gracious unto thee; The Lord lift up his couiito- 
nance upon theeand give thee peace” (Numbers 6. 22-2().) This triple 
blessing reminds us of the trijde Name in the form of baptism and 
and in the benediction in the Gospel. Tlio other passage in the 
Old Testament where we recognize a Trinity of Persons, is in the 
vision of heaven which Isaiah beheld when he heard the Seraphim 
crying one to another “ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of hosts, 
the whole earth is full of. His glory (Is. 6. 3). In this vision, 
some of the louder notes, as it were, of the ceaseless song of 
praise and adoration seem to reach our ears and te l us, that in 
heaven angels and archangels and all the company above worship 
One God Almighty in Tliree Persons—Holy Fatlier, Holy Son, 
and Holy Ghost. That this is not only a natural deduction from 
the passage itself, when the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity has 
been learnt from the New Testament, but is also most certainly 
true, appeal’s from the circumstance, tliat the vision is commented' 
on in tiie New Testament in two places, whicli show that both the 
Second and Tiiii’d Persons are here referred to. Wlien the Jews 
would not believe on Christ and wore hardened against him, the 
evangelist writes “ But though Ho had done so many miracles 
before them, yet they believed not on Himand he quotes the 
words of prophecy delivered to Isaiah in this vision to show, that 
this hardness had boon predicted, and then adds, “These things said 
Esaias (that is, Isaiah) when ho saw His glory (that is, Christ’s 
glory) and spake of Him” (that is, of Christ) (John. 12. 4.). Again 
when the Jews opposed the preaching of St. Paul at Home, he says 
“ Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fa¬ 
thers” (Acts. 29. 25), and then quotes the prophecy of their hard¬ 
ness uttered in this vision; so that the Hoi^Y Ghost sjiakc to the 
projihet in this vision. Hence the Second and Third Persons with 
the Father were the Holy Holy Holy Lord God of hosts, of \yhoin 
the Seraphim sang. 

Some have conceived that the faint indications of a Trinity in the 
Godhead, which are to be found in some of the religions of the world, 
derive their origin from the times of tlie patriarchs before Noah and 
after him till the Jews became a nation. I do Yiot think that wo 
have sufficient evidence from the Bible, that at that early period 
the patriarchs know that there were precisely three pousons in the 
Unity of the Godhead; the first evidence of this of any kind, is in 
the form of blessing by which Aaron was to bless the people, as I have 
already shown. The patriarchs may ha' e been taught that there wore 
three Persons in the Godhead; but T can adduce no passage from 
the Bible to prove this. That there was a plurality of some kind in 
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the Deity they must have known. The most remarkable of tlio 
traditions regarding a trinity is the Hindoo Triad, which is men¬ 
tioned in the Vedas, whidi appear to date from some time between 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ, a period of two 
centuries imnicdiately preceding the time of Samuel the Prophet. 

The awe with which the monosyllable which re|)resented the Tri- 
inurtee is said to be pronounced by Hindoos in secret, the name of 
three letters aum, as denoting the Deity, shows the reverence with 
which they regard that name. It is quite possible that this notion 
of a trinity, though so much corrupted, may. have been derived 
from the Jews during that period, if the tlirecfold blessing by Aaron 
be sufficient evidence, that the Jews know the doctrine themselves. 
All this, however, is a mattci? of speculation, and therefore does not 
come ])roperly within the scope of my lecture, in which I proiaiscd 
to donionstrato the truth of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in 
Unity from the Bible, and to show its connexion with Christianity. 

§ 3. Vindicaiion of the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity from vari¬ 
ous objections. 

26. I now come to consider some objections .which are urged 
against this great doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. Some of them 
are too frivolous to engage any serious mind: and none are of 
anv real weight, though I feel it right to notice them. 

27. The ohjoction which troubles beginners is this: I cannot 
comprehend this doctrine. But are there not many tilings in every 

day life which yon cannot comprehend; but 
The doctrine you cannot hesitate to believe and act upon 

is ineqm- them ? You need not go further than the 

preheusible. . structure of your own frame to learn this. 

Your eyes wid ears you are perpetually 
using for seeing and Uoaring; and anatomists can show us the 
wonderful mechanism which connects us by seeing and hearing 
withrfixtcrnal objects and with one another. But who can compre¬ 
hend, as I have before asked, the means of connexion between this 
mechanism and our minds ? Where does this mechanism end, and 
our minds begin ? The thing is utterljr incomprehensible to you ; 
but this in no way prevents your believing in its existence. So the 
doctrine of the Trinity in ijnity may be inexplicable to you; but 
its use, as I shall have to show, is of the last importance. 

28i Some object, that there is an apparent contradiction in the 
assertion that God is One and yet Three. How can one be three 
and three one? is asked .with a triumphant 
novice whereas a little thought 
One and Three. would show, that this idea also is not opposed 
to what you every day feel in yourself, and 
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acknowledge in others. Is not eacli one of you an inclopcndent 
unit in creation, a single being ? And yet you have in you two parts, 
body and mind, as distinct as |>ossiblo. Think of this marvellous 
body, the seat of the senses, by whose ^yonderful mechanism tlio 
whole visible creation around, and even very distant objects, become 
present to us through the organs of vision; the thoughts and 
moving appeals of others become ours and sink into our hearts 
through tile organs of hearing; our own longings are communi¬ 
cated to otiicrs through tlio organs of speech ; and new thoughts arc 
awakened and new pleasures enjoyed thi’ough those of touching 
and smelling. What a being is this body with its animal life! But let 
these powers of sensation be arrested in their action; there is another 
j>art, the immortal spirit, different, separate, and superior to them all, 
which (Mil penetrate into regions which no sight can reach, whoneo 
no sounds can be heard, nor other sense play its part. It can roam 
at ease through the past, and can anticipate the future: is indepen¬ 
dent of time and sjmee, and is limited only by that which limits 
every thing in man, viz. that he is a finite creature. Hero, then, 
wo have, most distinctly, an example of a living being, one in one 
sense, and two in another. And though the Comparison between 
the union of body and mind in man, and of the Three Persons of 
the Sacred Trinity in One God, is by no means a parallel, and can 
in no degree assist us to comprehend in what manner the Three 
exist in the One, it is sufficient for this purpose, viz. to annihilate 
the objection, that there is in itself a contradiction-in the assertion, 
that the Divine Being is One and yet Three in that One. 

29. Others object, that a Trinity is contrary to our instinctive 
notions regarding the Deity ; and that we can realize the idea of 
His Unity, but not of the Trinity. But, 
p *1*^ ”'-7 friends, you are greatly mistaken if you 

thoiwht think yovucan comprehend even the Unity 

intelligiWe. of God. What notions you may think you 
possess on the subject arc derived, doubtless, 
from j our knowledge of Man, of individual men. Indci'd, in con¬ 
descension to onr limited capacities, God Almighty addresses us as’ 
if He were a man.—'fhe Bible speaks of His all-seeing eye, His 
out-stretched arm,- His hand ready to save, His face lifted up upon 
us, His heart moved at our necessities. But God is a Spirit, \t’ith- 
out body, parts, or passions. Who can form any concejition of such 
a Being, even in His Oneness ?—not one of you. You are as 
utterly at a loss to form any idea of a Spirit of simple Unity, as 
ef a Trinity in Unity or a Unity in Trinity. You may suppose 
you do, because you have perhaps long habituated your miiuis to 
the thought. But this is more prejudice: and men of thought 
should be able to divest them.sclvcs of imojudices for which no 
reason exists, and which will not stand before the light of rovcla- 
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tion. Wc mifflit never liave thought of a Trinity of Persons in 
particular without revelation, because there would be no cause 
within tlie range of our knowledge, why the number should be 
Throe. But this revelation when made to us, though it is new to 
our minds, conveys nothing contradictory in itself, and should 
therefore be received thankfully and re\eronU>', as Christians dy 
I’eecivo it^ as information communicated to us from heaven. Meta- 
physians indeed have shown that the idea of a Plurality in tlie 
Divine Essence is more free from difficulty than that of absolute 
and simple Unity. But it is not my p\irpo.se this evening to view the 
subject of my lecture in a metaphysical liglit, but only as the doc¬ 
trine is revealed to us in the Bible.* 

30. Another objection urged is the use of the terms. Father and 
8on, to I’ejjresent the relationship of the First and Second Persons 
of the Godhead. But here again, this diffi- 
Terras culty arises from the narrowness of the circle 

Fiithei' and Son within which the objector’s conceptions lie. 
objected to. Thoughts regarding these terms an; allowed 

place in such minds, which Christians deem 
to be nothing short of blasphemy, when urged as arguments against 
God’s revelation of Himself. To any .sensible thoughtful man who 
is not reatly to scoff—and with scoffers I have nothing to do, but 
to leave thorn to themselves—it must be evident, that the language 
is figurative, and that that part only of the figure is used (as is always 
the case in using emblems) which is suitable to the occasion. It 
is only wilful obstinacy and wayward opposition wdiich will take any 
other view of this matter. What is the moaning, then, which those 
terms, Father and Son, used figuratively, are intended to convey ? 
I answer. Identity of nature in the First and Second Persons; de¬ 
pendence of being, though not beginning of being; the closest re¬ 
semblance consistent with distinction of Persons; the most intimate 
union in holiness and lifvo. And therefore Christ is called the 
only begotten Son of God, God’s own Son, His beloved Son. God 
is, a Sifirit; and therefore that part of the human emblem of father 
and son, which appertains specially to the flesh, can have no place 
in the use made of it to represent to ,ns this heavenly truth. 
This would have been obvious to auy but a cavilling gainsayer. 
The term father is used among ourselves in several ways as a figure, 
without any reference to the origin of his offspring. We talk of 
the father of history, the father of inventions. So of the term mo¬ 
ther. Wo talk of a mother church, because it has under its guidance 

■*■ 868 Man.sel’s Bampton Beotiires, particularly the si.Kth. In the Calcutta 
Christian Intelligencer for September 186r) there is an excellent article, a 
translation of a tract for Mahomedans by the Rev. W. Smith, C. M. S, of 
Benares, in which the matter i.s put in a clear and succinct form. 
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of the 'I'l'inity 
invented 
to support 
Christianity. 


otlior churclics. Towns have sometimes been called the daughters 
of the leading city. Wo speak of a parent sociotj’’, when other 
auxiliary societies depend ujwn it. And therefore to infer, that be¬ 
cause the figure of Father and Son is used, all the allusions which 
a merely human fleshly moaning would coin cy are of necessity to 
be included, is contrary even to common usage, and should have 
been far from any mind, when the figure is applied to that Being 
who is without body, ]>arts, or passions, but is the Eternal God, the 
Great Spirit, Father Son and Holy Ghost. 

31. Another objection is, that this doctrine of the Trinity has 
been invented in order to su])port Christianity. This notion is al¬ 
together refuted by the testimony which the 
old Testament bears to the Deity of the then 
expected Redeemer and also of tho Holy 
Spirit, together with the confinnatory allu¬ 
sions to tho Plurality of Persons ancl to tho 

Trinity of Por.sons in particular. Or othoi's Siiy, that though this 
doctrine of tho Trinity in Unity can be clearly deduced from the 
Bil)lc, yet that before man was created, and fell, and needed a Sa¬ 
viour, tlu'ro was no Trinity, but that the One God developed Him¬ 
self into Three Persons, to carry out His purposes regarding man. 
This is a fiction of their own invention, for which there is not tho 
slightest ground in the Bible ; and is the re.sult of pure speculation, 
striving to comprehend what is incomprehensible, and in so doing 
suggesting solutions which are in themselves no more intelligible 
than those which they are invented to explain. 

32. Let mo assure you, my friends, that it is too late, in the history 
of Christianity, to invent new objections against the doctrine of the 

Trinity in Unity: and the old ones have been 
answerd perpetually. TIicso objections have 
all sprung from tho jirido of man’s fallen 
heart, the pride of intellect, unwilling to 
admit what it cannot grasp; and struggling, 
but in vain, to comprehend things beyond its capacity; and, when 
not comprehending them, to explain them away, and to tone them 
down by human reasonings, so as better to suit their preconceived no¬ 
tions. Puny man, in fact, with his puny powers contends against tho 
All-wise and Almighty, and comes not, as ho should, as a child to 
learn of His heavenl/Father. We repudiate an appeal to human 
reason fot* the comprehenaon, as much as for the discoveiy, of 
these transcendental truths, which can be made known to us solely 
from heaven. To reasoii'wo do appeal, and that without hesitation, 
for the establishment of the evidence that the Sacred Book, in which 
these things are told us, is a gift from God, who inspired His holy 
prophets and apostles to communicate to us divine truths of which 
w’e should otherwise bo ignoi’iint; but tho doctrines tevoaled are not 
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:imeiiaA)le to our reason. When men of such powers of mind as Sir 
Isaac Newton, BavTow, and Lord Bacon, liavc unhesitatingly 
given in tlioir adliesion to these truths, and no difficulties troubled 
them, is it to be conceived that objections wdiich inferior minds ad¬ 
vance can have any weight? 

33. During the first few centuries after the planting of Chris¬ 
tianity bpr Christ and His apostles, its doctrines became extensively 
known, tnjd the new religion had among its converts men of learn¬ 
ing, as well as the illiterate. Its truths thus came in contact with 
the schools of philosophy; especially in that renowned city 
whicli Alexander the Great had planted throe centuries before on 
the Delta of the Nile, to divert, in a way which jjrovod so success¬ 
ful, the commerce between the east and the west from the line of 
Tyro and Babylon, cities which he had reduced, to Egypt and the 
])orts of the Mediterranean. Before the birth of Christ a great 
proportion of the learning of the civilized world had been trans¬ 
ferred from the schools of Greece to those of this city, Alexandria. 
Nor was learning confined hero to human philosophy. L'lider 
royal sanction the Old Testament Scriptures were here ti'anslatcd into 
Greek, .m event which laid open these treasures to the philosophic 
mind. Moreover Christianity was very early planted in Alexandria; 
and in course of time many embraced the Christian faith. 
Some, however, were restrained by the pride of intellect from 
receiving these things in tlic simplicity becoming learners. AVhile 
capth'alcd by the heaven-born doctrines, they sought for subtle 
explanations. The ingenuity of the human -mind was stretcliod to 
its utmost limit, under the most favourable circumstances of learn¬ 
ing aiul iutclloctual ])ower which can be conceived, to account for or 
to explain away what w'as so mysterious, and thereforo humbling 
to man’s powers. Human thought was thus commingled with 
divine revelation; and from this sprang up, m 
Age of tin* first centuries of Clu’istianity, what has 

Heresies. been termed, the Ago of Heresies. It was 

, the work of the Church to rebut these. 

44. So obstinate was the opposition to this doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity in a few minds, .and especially to the true Deity 
of Christ from one particular quarter—I allude to the heresy of 
Arianism Arius of Alexandria—that a severe contest a- 

rose. Compeljcd to give up one position after 
another under the force of proofs drawn from the Bible, the heretic 
thought to find refuge in this last statement; That however far back 
in eternity the Bible mayti’acothopro-existcneoof Christ, yet there 
was, he maintained, a time before that, when He was not. He 
could not but acknowledge that tho attributes of Deity arc fully 
.accorded to Christ in tho Bible, but lie regarded Him as a Deity 
of an inferior order—a last refuge for this heresy, which threaten- 
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ed at one time, by its plausible reasoning, to dig deep its .deadly 
faj)gs into the vitals of the chiircb. But from this position it was 
as soon driven, as from any of its previous posts, under the light 
and authority of the Bible. For if there was a time when He was 
not. He must have been ci’eatcd. But St. John tells us in those 
sublime words I have already quoted, that “ in the beginning” of 
M’eated things the Word, that is Christ, was already in existence, 
and therefoi’e He could not have been created. In fact* He was 


God, and with God, and all tlungs were made by Him and without 
Him was not anything made \^ich was made. In those days of 
struggle between man’s ])ride of intellect and God’s declarations to 
Him in the Bible, it pleased God to raise up in the Christian church 
men of learning and profound knowledge of tlie Bible as chamjii- 
ons of the truth. Among these is one name which especially 
stands oxit in history amidst others, as a briglit ornament of the 
times—I mean Athanasius of Alexandria. He was the leatling 


champion against this, which proved to be the most formidable of 
all the heresies which the subtlety of man devised. In a council of 
more than 300 Bishops, summoned with 
many other divines, lay as well as clerical, by 
icooa. Constantine the Great, the first (,'hristian 


Emperor of the Roman Empire, to discuss this nnitter, Athanasius 
defended the truth with a power of argument from the Bible which 
nothing could really resist. The heresy was condemned as contrary 
to the word of God by an overwhelming majority. The re.'iult is 
handed down to us in one of the ’I'hree Creeds used in the churcb 


from early times, viz. the Niceno Creed, so called from Nica;a, 
the city in Bithynia, where the council met. At tlu' do'ic of this 
.ago of heresies anothot, the third and longest of the church’s 
creeds, was drawn up, more ample than any of the rest, and set¬ 
ting forth in its several clauses brief statements of the truth, as 
deduced from the Bible, in answer to i\)i the heresies which had 
appeared on the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity and the Incar¬ 
nation of the Lord Jesus Christ. It was called the Athanasian 
Creed, though drawn up long after the time of Athanasius, because 
it stated doctrines which that gi-eat man so admirably defended 
from the Holy Bible. Thus the vain attempts of subtle men to fa¬ 
thom divine mysteries, proud in the consciousness of intellectual 
strength with which' God had endowed them, have been the occa¬ 
sion of putting in our possessii^i imperishable records of the unas¬ 
sailable trutli of these doctrines. For, if all the subtlety which 
\ya8 then concentrated, upon this subject, and that for several 
centuries, has been unable to establish the validity of one charge 
against the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, we may wdth confidence 
smile at the eftbrts of less formidable adversaries. 


35. Men in these days who will still lean to their own undcr- 
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shindiugs, and will not like wise inon learn from the past, must 
go through the same hopeless process through which their pretlccessors 
in seepticisui went. There is nothing new, but to their own un¬ 
instructed minds, in their objections. Kvery tyro who is given to 
disputation regards himself as a hero at first, till he finds his 
error. Ho who resists .and struggles seems to himself the greater 
man, and is too often thought so by his companions who are no 
wiser than himself. They prove themselves, how'ovcr, to be but 
novices. By leaning so much upon what has already been so often 
refuted. He is the really wise man, who can measure his powa.a’s, 
knows the limits of his e.apacity, perceives at once what is within 
and what is beyond the scope of his finite intelligence. That is 
the truly noble mind, whicb receives in simplicity the revelation 
from heaven, and adores Almighty God for making it. 

§ 4. The beanty of the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity in its 
coune.cion iciih the Christian Sdumie of Salcution. 

d(). lint, my friends, this gi’oat doctrine regarding the nature of 
the Divine Doing h.as not been revealed to us, as I have already 
iiitimalcd, as an abstract truth, merely to gratify us by informing 
our minds regarding the things of heaven. Had that been the 
obj(!ct of revelation, there are doubtless a multitude of other truths 
which might as well have been made known to us for this purpose. 
This truth is come to us with tidings of the weightiest importance 
for our ba])j>incss, and fraught with the greatest blessings to all who 
.will receive it. Therefore has it been revealed—therefore has it 
been selected for our benefit Iroin the treasures of divijie knowledge 
in heaven. The doctrine of the Trinity in 
Use of tlio Unity lies at the foundation of Christianity, 
dootvino In its ai)plicability to our wants, as a sinful 

*'* fallen race, we sec the beauty of this doctrine; 

ajid to setting this forth, shall I devote this 
last portion of my address to you. 

Ouc of your own pundits has given a description of the Deity 
*in the following striking words:—“ Perfect truth; perfect liappi- 
ness; without equal; immortal; absolute unity; whom neither 
speech can describe nor mind comprehend ; all-pervading; all 
transcending; delighted with His owm boundless intelligence; not 
limited by space or time; without feet, moving swdftly; wdthout 
eyes, all surveying; without ears, all hearing; without an intelli¬ 
gent guide, undei’standing all; without cause, the first of all causes; 
all ruling ; all powerful; the creator, preserver, transformer of all 
things. Such is the Great One.”* But of what practical use is 

" Pundit R.'idhacaot’s commentary on the Gayatri. See Moor’s Hindoo ^Pan¬ 
theon p. 411, A. D. 1810. 
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tills to sinners sueli as wo arc? who should rather trcutbh to 
approach such a Being. Hero is no love, pity, or mercy in tin's descrip¬ 
tion : all is greatness and greatness alono, which must discoiirago, 
repel, and crusli one who needs comj)asslon, tenderness, and })ardon. 

37. God Almighty reveals Himself to us in the Bible as one 
who possesses these tender atttributes, as well as the severer ones of 
power, truth, and justice. “ I am that I am” 
was the mysterious name by wliich tlie AI- 
miglity told Moses to make Him known to 
as a Ood of Mercy. **>0 Israelites in Egypt, when they ^yere in 
bondage and trouble—a name which implies 
His inscrutable and incommunicable attri¬ 


butes, and might be expected rather to overawe than to comfort. 
But with this was coupled a message couched in these words of 
lo\-ing-kindnes3 ; “ 1 have surely seen the affliction of my pooiile 
and have heard their cry ; for 1 know their sorrow and am come 
down to deliver them”. Every word is a fresh token of love and 
mercy, and would turn the terrible, una]Dproachablo, mysterious 
■namb into a tower of .strength to the needy. Such too is the 
message of the Gospel to fallen man—to us sinners. The great and 
glorious God—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—foresaw the ruin 
which would come upon our fallen race created after Mis own im¬ 
age ; but created with a free will to choose the good and reject the 
evil, or to do the reverse; with finite powers, liable to temptation 
and to sin. The permission of evil is one of those mysteries which 
we can never solve. Its existence being evident, the mysteriousness 
of its having been allowed perplexes our limited understanding, 
.but can never disprove the fact. Indeed we live in the mitlst of 
mysteries—mysteries too, which revelation has not produced, but 
w'iiich are seen in the constitution of things, and through which re¬ 
velation is designed to guide us safely. Not oidy this, the per- 
mi.ssion of evil, but the freedom of man’s will, taken in connexion 
with the ceiiain fulfilment of God’s purposes, man’s accountabili¬ 
ty before God, taken in connexion with the sovereignty of God’s 
power and grace—to contradict and to reconcile these things are to' 
us equally impossible. Cease, my friends, from thinking that you 
will ever get clear of mysteries. But gx’asp the truths which are 
made intelligible to you through the goodness of God. These you 
have in abundance in the Gospel of God’s mercy and grace, which 
I now bring before you. ' 

38 Here, in the Bible, God the Father is revealed as moved in 
love and pity towards us. He therefore sent His Son into the 
world to be our Saviour. That same love 
Gospel-scheme. moved the Son to undertake that work of 
mercy. He came voluntarily and out of 
love to us, to do this His Father’s will and redeem the world. The 
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Holy Ghost, called by Christ “ the Pi'omise of tho Fatlicr,” was 
sent by tho Father anet by tho Son to illuminate tho apostles, as 
Ho Inad done the prophets of old, for our bonofit; and Ho is now 
striving with tho hearts and consciences of men, to ejilighten, con¬ 
vince, and convert them, to draw men to Christ (hat they may bo 
saved through Him to the glory of God. *This is a summary of 
the Gospel-scheme, and is to bo found in such texts as these, “ God 
so lov’e(l.''tho world that* Ho sent His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believoth in Him should not pei’ish, but have evei’lasting 
life.” (John. 3. 16). And Christ says of His own coming, “I 
came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me” (John. 6.38). “Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I havewpower to take it again” (John. 
10. 17, 18). “All that the Father giveth me siiall come to me; 
and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out” (John. 6. 
37). So tlmt all who feel the burden of sin, and their need of 
strength, light, and salvation will be received and accepted by Christ. 
He “ tasted death for every man” (Hcb. 2. 9.); and to all that 
come to Him in repentance and faith will that de.ath be efficacious 
to their eternal salvation. Ask, my friends, that tho Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of truth, wljose office it is to convince, convert, and 
comfort, and that by pointing to Christ, would so act u])on you. 
Hear what Christ says further regarding those that arc drawn to 
• believe on Him; “ I give unto , tlmm eternal life, and they shall 
never ])ei'ish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 
My Father which gave them me is greater than all: and no man is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my Father are 
one” (John 10. 29, 30). 

39. Thus you sec the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is intimately 
mixed up with the Schejne of Salvation revealed in the Bible. The 
love of God the Father, and the power of God 
the Spirit over the heaid, are both engaged in 
this mighty undertaking. But tho working 
out of man’s salvation fell mainly, so to speak, 
on God tho Son. To Him, therefore, was 
“ all power given in heaven and earth” (Matt. 28. 18). “ All 
things are deliveretl to me of my Father” said Jesus (Luke. 10. 
22). “ The Father loveth |ho Son -and hath given all things into 
His hand” (John. 3. 35). “ God hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of alF things.” 
(Heb. 1, 1, 2). To Him the Father gave honour and glory when 
both at His baptism (Matt, 3. 17), and at His transfiguration 
(17. 5), “ there came to Him such a voice from the excellent glory, 
This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” (2 Pet 1. 
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17). To jilorify Him and His work as the Saviour of sinner^ is the 
Holy Spirit’s peculiar office: “ He shall'glorify me,” said Christ 
(John. 1(5. 14). The great controversy, in foresight of the fall of man 
and the violation of tho divine law hv his disobedioiicc, lay hetwcon 
Justice and Morey, twg of the attributes of tho Deity. Each laid 
in its claim for guilty man. Justice pleaded the law and tho curse by 
wliich tho souls of sinners are handed over to vongoanco, and on tho 
execution of this the honour of God rests. Mercy interposed and 
pleaded, that if tho rigorous demands of Justice are heard, Mercy 
must become an obscure and unregarded attril^ute in tho divine 
essence. The case is infinitely difficult. It would have baffled all 
the sagacity of angels and of men to devise a method of reconciling 
these attributes, to discover how Justice can be satisfied in the 
))unishment of sin and yet Mercy bo gratified in the pardon of 
sinners. Here, then, is the y of the central mystery of tho 
Gosj)cl. God was manifest in tho flesh in the person of Jesus 
Christ—perfect God and perfect man, uniting in Himself tho na¬ 
tures of Him who forgives and of them who arc forgivc}i, capable 
therefore of sufl'ering (sec Heb. 2. 14, 17, 18), and His suffer¬ 
ings and merits being of infinite value (7. 25, and 0. 14). Jus¬ 
tice finds in His vicarious sacrifice on tho cross tho fullest satisfac¬ 
tion. Mercy has its amplest exercise in the opening of the king¬ 
dom of heaven to all believers. 

40. The death of Christ upon the cross may bo regarded in 
throe lights. It was a Hedemption; tho paying of tho ransom- 
price of our guilty race for our deliverance 
Meaning from tlie Eyil One, whose slaves wo all 

of Christ’s became, through yielding to his tcm])tations 
Saenface. clisobcdiencc, in the person of our lii-st 

parents—a slavery which we arc all born 
under, and aggravate by our own evil deeds and failures of duty. 
The death of Clmst was also a Propitiatiort* to avert the just anger 
of God from our race, which had thus incuri'ed His dread dis¬ 
pleasure. Tho death of Christ was, moreover, a Satisfaction to' God 
for tho law broken by us, a fulfilling of that righteousness oven unto 
death which the law of God demands, and w'hich wo had failed to 
perform and never can perform. So that in whatever light sinful 
man’s position is regarded—as a slave of sin and Satan, as at en¬ 
mity with God on account of sin, as a transgressor of the holy law 
of God—here, in Christ’s sa6rificc upon tho cross, is an answer. 
Those three aspects of the effects of sin are met simultaneously 
by the sacrifice. Those who come to God through Him arc 
“justified freely by His grace, through tho redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propi¬ 
tiation thi’ough faith in His blood, to declare His righteous¬ 
ness for the remission of sins that are passed, through the for- 
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bcaraneo of God, to declare, I say, ni.s iughteousnesb, that He 
might be just and the justificr of him that bolicvctli in Jesus.” 
(Rom. 3. 24—26). 

- 41. This solution of the gigantic difficulty which stood in the 
wa}' of man’s salvation is spoken of in the Bible as having been 
tho result of the divine counsels before the 
world was. And therefore Christ is called 
“ tho Lamb [or sin-offering] slain from the 
foundation of tho world’’ (llev. 13. 8,) be¬ 
cause it was pre-ordaine<l in tho pui’pose of 
the Triune God. St. Peter speaks of “ tho precious blood of 
Christ...who verily was foro-ordainod before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifest in these last times” (1 Pet. 1. 19. 20). 
Christ Him§olf speaks of tho ‘‘kingc^m prepared from the founda¬ 
tion of tho world” (Matt. 25. 34). And, in accordance with this, St. 
Peter declares to tho Jews, that though Jesus had been “taken 
and'by wicked hands crucified and slain,” yet that it was by the 
“determinate counsel and fore-knowledge of God” (Acts 2. 23). 

42.. The Second Person of tho Blessed Trinity, having thus con¬ 
descended to assume our nature, is often spoken of in the Bible in 
terms which indicate the subordinate position 
which He then voluntarily took, as Mediator 
between us and God. Thus in the prophecy 
of Isaiah, tlie Father calls Him His servant, 
as in several other places so in this.—“ Be¬ 
hold my Servant whom I uphold, mine 
Elect in whom my soul delighteth ? I have 
put my Spirit upon Him. Ho shall bn’ng forth judgment to the 
gentiles... A bruised reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax 
shall Ho not qucnch”*(42. 1. 3), pointing to the loving-kindne.<«s 
and tender-mercy of His character and conduct—a passage which is 
particularly quoted by Sts Matthew as referring to Christ (12. 20.). 
In some instances Ho is still called tho Son of God, although this 
inferior office of Mediator which He assumed is being spoken of. 
Tlius tho words to Mary, “ That holy thing which shall be bom of 
thee sliall be called the Son of God” (Lxike 1. 35). And the same 
we sec in that remarkable prophecy of Him in the. second Psalm, 
which from beginning to end refers to His mission from the Father 
into the world, aiid the fact of its being the result, so to speak, of 
a deliberation in heaven and h decree of the Father in which tho 
Son acquiesced. In this Psalm .the folly of opposing this Redeemer 
is first exposed. And then in the 7th verse Ho speaks Himself 
and gives the decree which msulted in His coming into tho worhl 
and taking this suboj^inato irosition. “ I •will declare the decree, 
Jehovah hath said unto me,'Thou art iny Son, this day have I be¬ 
gotten thee. A.sk of mo an<l I shall give thee the nations for thine 
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inheritance, and the nttorinost parts of the earth for Thy posses¬ 
sion” (2. 7. 8). And tlic Psahn concludes with tins invitation, 
‘‘ Kiss the Son [that is, with the kiss of allegiance] lost He ho 
angry, and ye perish from the way, when His wrath is kindled but 
a little. Blessed are all they that put their trust in Him” (v. 12.). 
As Christ was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world to 
be the Saviour, these words, ‘‘TIiou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten tlioe,” refer to the event of that decree being pronounced, 
and to its being carried out, during the period of His inanifosbation 
in the world, as the Mediator, in Plis now character of (Jod-man, 
sent to be our King, Redeemer, and Saviour. They may apply, then, 
to His miraculous incarnation, the beginning of ,tl)is new charac¬ 
ter, “ That holy thing which shall l>e born of thee shall bo called 
the Son of Godalso to jy[i.s resurrection from the grave—to 
which indeed St. Paul docs apply them, “ God hath fulfilled the 
same [nr. the promise to the fathers of the coming of Christ] to 
us, in that He hath raised up Jesus again, as it is written in flic 
second r.sahn, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee” 
(Acts 13. 33). To Christ’s ascension also to the throne above, as 
High Priest, does St. Paul apply this same passage, sa 3 ’ing, 
“ Christ glorified not Himself to bo made a High Priest, but Ho 
that said unto Him, Thou art my Son, this day”- have I begotten 
thco” (licb. 5. 3). In short the expression “ this day” refers, 
not to any particular ordinary day', but to that j)criod in the 
ivorld’s history when the Mediator was to come to visit us o)i 
earth. And this appellation “Thou ai’t mv Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee,” which stands at the head of the decree, and by 
w'hich the Father addresses the Son, refers to tho manifestation of 
God the Father to us in the divine and human person of Jbsus 
Christ, W’hich began in His birth of tho virgin Mary, and was w’it- 
nossed in many ways during His life on earth, o.specially in His 
birth, His resurrection, and His retuming to His Father in heaven 
to be a High Pi’icst on the throne of God. 

43. In reference to this voluntary mission of the Son from hea¬ 
ven, to bo tho representative of tho Father, and to do His will, St. 
Paul tolls the Hebrews, that God appointed the Son to be Hjsik of 
all things, and that by Him He made tho worlds, that Ho is the 
“ Brightness of His glory and the Express Image of His person” 
(Heb. 1. 2 13). This passage is precisely parallel to another which 
he writes to the Colossians, and enables us to explain a peculiar 
title used in what he says to them. “ In Christ,” he tolls them “ w'o 
Iiave redemption through his l)Iood...who is tho Imago of tho 
invisible God, the First-bom of every creature [or, of all creation] ; 
for by Him w'oro all things created that are in heaven and that are 
In earth, visible and invisible, Avhether they be thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers ; all things were ci'oatcd by Him and 
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for Hhn ; and Ho is before all things and by Him all thuigs 
consist” (Col. 1. 14—17). This, while it declares the Redeem¬ 
er’s divinity, as creation is ascribed to Him, also refers to the 
subordinate position to which Ho was appointed, and which 
He voluntarily assumed in regard to created things; viz, ajs 
Heir or First-born of all creation. This term “ First-born” is 
very much the same as what I have already quoted fi’om the second 
Psalm, ^‘.Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee.” 
Those expressions all refer to the mediatorial office which the Second 
Person took upon Himself, to become the Saviour of all who would 
believe on Him. From certain allusions of St. Paul to the Ephe¬ 
sians it appears, that Ohi’ist’s becoming Heir of all worlds seems 
also to have reference to an effect of His meritorious work on earth 
beyond the. human race: but in what way wo are not told, the 
divine purpose of His death being simply alleged in these words, 
“ that in the dispensation of the fulness of times Ho might gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth” (Eph. 1. 10^. 

44. In some passages the Human nature of Christ is, as it were, 
singled out and put i-emarkably forward, when His mediational 
work is spoken of. Thus St. Paul to Timothy, “ There is One God 
and One Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus” 
(1. Tim. 2. 5). Again to the Athenians, “ God hath appointed a 
day in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by that 
Man whom Ho hath ordained” (Acts. 17. 31). And although, as 
wo have seen, Christ claimed as His just right to bo regarded as 
the Son of God, yet He appears generally to have preferred that 
other title, “ Son of Man,” which brings Him most nearly to xis, 
for aiid with whom Ho came to suffer and to sympathise. Aud this 
Ho docs on one occasion even when lie is asserting His divinity, 
“ No man hath ascended up to hea^■eu,^ but Ho that came down 
from heaven, even the Sen of Man which is in heaven” (John. 3. 
13). The human nature of Christ is also distinetly indicated, ip con¬ 
tradistinction to His divine, in several other passages. In prospect 
of tho load of guilt Ho had undertaken to boar, even tlio sins of the 
whole world in all their variety, number, and magnitude. His most 
holy soul seemed to slu’ink from so dark and bitter a cup, and Ho 
“ prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if it bp possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt” (Matt. 26. 
39). So also are those true marks of Ilis Manhood, when St. Luke 
tells us that He “ increased in wisdom” as well as “ in statui’c” 
(2. 52). And that remarkable testimony Ho his limited human 
knowledge, which Ho bears regarding 'Himself, witnesses, more 
than anything could do, to tho reality of his manhood, with a hu¬ 
man body and a human soul; “ Of that day and of that hour” 
when Christ shall come again “knowoth no man,’^ said Christ when 
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Ho was on earth, “ no not tlio angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father” (Mark. 13. 22). Christ had not a hu¬ 
man body with the Deity possessing it hi'the place of a huin.au soul. 
In that case He would not have been a Miui. But, as a Man, Ho 
had a body and a soul—a soul in which Ho suffered, when He was 
in so great “ an agony” and was “ exceeding sori’owful” (Matt. 
26. 28. Luke 22. 44), troubled at the sins Ho came to bear—a 
soul, in which His griefs for us were so deep, and the ,|)owors of 
darkness, from which He came to deliver all who believe on 
Him, so terrific in harassing Him, that Ho seemed for a moment 
to be lost in despair, “ My God, My God, why hast Thou foraaken 
Me ? (Matt. 27. 46)—a soul, wliieh He poured out in death as an 
offering to God, when He stood in our place, with these words, “ It 
is finished,” “ Father, into Thine hands I commend My Spirit” 
(John. 19. 30. Luke 23. 46). The union of these tw'o natux'cs iii 
Christ, though a fact clearly demonstrated from the Bible, and, 
though the virtue of this union for the purpose of our rcdomjition 
is beyond all question, is yet, to our finite minds, a profound mys¬ 
tery. 

45. Tliere is one more example, which I ivill notice, in which the 
title Son is made use of in a place where His office of Mediator is 
alluded to. It is in that grand allusion 
which St. Paul make to the end, the termina¬ 
tion of His mediatorship; when the general 
resurrection will bo past, the quick and dead 
judged, • and the heavenly state begun : the 
world’s redemption having been made on the cross, those out of 
every nation under heaven who have believed in the name of tho 
Son of God will bo saved for ever. “ Then cometh tho end, when 
Christ shall have delivered up tho kingdom to God even the Father 
...and when all things jhall have been subdued unto Him, then 
shall tho Son also Himself [that is, as hawing finished His media¬ 
torial work] bo subject mito Him that put all things under Him 
that God may bo all in all,” (1 Cor. 15. 24, 28). This mighty 
woi-k of salvation, the piu’pose of tho Triune God in etertiity, car¬ 
ried out during the pause of time between tho eternity past and tho 
eternity which is to begin, will bo the theme of everlasting wonder 
and adoration for over and ever. Especially . will the part which 
the Redeemer has taken fill heaven with praise. “ Worthy' is tho 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power tma I’iches and wisdom and 
strength and honour and glory and blessing. And every erejituro 
which was in heaven, and on tho earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in tho sea, and all that are in them hoard I saying,” 
says St. John in vision, ‘‘ Blessing and honor and power bo unto 
Him that sitteth npon tho tlnono, and unto tho Lamb for ever and 
over” (Rev. 5. 12—13). This is also set forth by St. Paul in 
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language equally sublime, when he is urging upon the Philippians 
the example oi^hrist’s infinite condescension : “ Let this mind bo 
in you, whieh^as also in'Christ Jesus; who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to bo equal with God: but made 
Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a ser¬ 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men: and being found in 
fashion as a man He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, cvpn the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a nam^whieh is above every name; 
that at the name of Jesus eveiy knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Loi’d, to the glory 
of God the Fathex*” (Phil. 2. 5—11). 

46. But time would fail me wox'e I further to enlai’ge on this 
gloi’ious theme of the Gospel of Salvation through Jesus Cludst. 

I have endeavoured to set befoi'e you the docti’ine of the Trinity 
in Unity, as Clii’istiaus gather it fi’om the Bible and as I unhesi- 
tatifl^ly hold it myself, and its connexion with Chiistianity. How 
smy thoughtful man can I’eject this doctrine when he has had 
a fair opportunity of learning it, and so deprive himself of the 
inestimable blessings which Christianity bxxilds upon it, is to mo 
utterly inexplicable; except from the point of view from which 
the Bible enables xxs to regard sueh infatuation, I mean viewing 
it fx’om the Fall of Man—that fatal palsy witlx which Sin has 
smitten tlie human race, and which it is the work of the Gospel 
•oi Jesus Christ to cux'e. The dislike to that which is holy, which 
naturally springs up in our sin-stiikcn hearts, till changed by 
the Spirit of God, will of coui’so explain the indifference with which 
the doctrine and its blessings are x’ejgai’ded by some. But of in¬ 
tellectual disbelief I can see no explanation. Yield yourselves, xny 
friends, to this gx’eat ti'uth, and follow it out in its coxiscquences. 
Those lecturers, who wiU follow mo in tliis coux’se, will assist you 
ixx this. Fi'om them you will leaim, that you xnust, upon your 
knees in scci’ct, entreat the God of Heaven by eaxmest prayer, that 
He would give you faith ixx the Great Redeemer, tiiat through 
Him you may find pardon and peace and eveidasting dolivoranco 
from sin and its effects; that He would make your hcaiis new 
and holy by the power of His Holy Spirit, and make your lives 
a perpetual witness by good works' to the x’eality of tfiat power 
axid the sincerity of your belief; so that when the end shxill come, 
and we all xdsefrom our graves, and stand before God to bo judged, 
your lot may be among, that “ gx’eat multitude,” which St. John 
saw in prophetic vision, which no man could xiumber, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, standing before the throne 
in perfect happiness, singing tlxe song of everlasting praise. 
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liAST week our attention was called to the profound and mysteri¬ 
ous doctrine of the Trinity. To night the subject of Redemption is 
the topic for our consideration. Then we contemplated God as He 
is ill his own glorious nature; now we consider Him in his rela¬ 
tion to ourselves. 

The scriptural notion of redemption presupposes and is grounded 
upon the fact of man’s fall. It regards man not only as a sinful 
being, but as essentialy corrupt and depraved. It views him as 
having fallen from his first estate, as a wreck and ruin. The 
redemjition of the Bible is therefore a very comprehensive matter. 
It professes not only to bring pardon to the transgressor; but to 
restore his forfeited estate, to raise him to his primitive standing, 
and to re-construct his character. I know full well tliat many 
wliom I am addressing, dissent from the Christian view of man’s 
n.atural condition. You consider the doctrine of the fall to be a 
myth; you think man’s nature is, as regards its grand character¬ 
istics, such as it was when it came first from the hands of its Creator. 
You view man as a finitely perfect creature, with certain appetites 
and passions and propensions, ruled over, guided, and hold in check 
by a moral sense—a morjl sense strong enough to prevent irregu¬ 
larity and delinquency, provided its voice be heard and obeyed. 

In your opinion, man’s condition is that of a balance ataniratoly 
poised. * If the winds of temptation, blowing over man’s animal 
tastes and faculties, cause on that side an oscillation, straightway the 
“ inward monitor” utters its solemn voice, aiTOsts the movement, 
and restores the wonted equilibrium. 

Such I believe is your approved theory. Yet, somehow or other, 
this idea is practically abandoned when you come to speak of the 
world as it is. The theory would certainly point to a very happy, 
even, virtuous state of things. But nobody pi'ofesses that such a 
state of things obtains in the world. Everybody admits and cannot 
help admitting, that vice is far more prevalent than virtue ; tliat the 
condition of mankind generally, is one of weakness, ignorance, and 
sin. Few persons wdll pretend that the exercise of virtue and 
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morality comes to us so naturally and instinctively as to dispenso 
with cai’efulness, watchfulness, and even self-denying effort; and 
doubtless few will dispute, that the path of vice may be trodden— 
is trodden by the vast majority of men with readiness and facility. 
It may be so that the moral sense protests against their license; but 
why does not the moral sense prevail ? “ Because” you say “ men 
will not listen to her hallowed pleadings.” Now this brings us to tho 
very root of the matter. What is the icill but tho man ?, If despite 
tho clamour of conscience, and the stern declarations of tho judg¬ 
ment, yea, and tho penalties which often follow ti’ansgression, tho 
will persists in opposition, and hurries tho individual along the for¬ 
bidden path; tlveu are we not dinven to infer, either that man^s 
will has been depraved, or that the Almighty at his creation gavo 
him a moral sense to tell him his duty, and an opposing will to pre¬ 
vent his doing it ? 

However, the doctrine of man’s fall is not my subject, and though 
it is involved in it, yet it is quite possible to treat tho topic of hu¬ 
man redemption without previously establishing that point. Yon 
and I are agreed in one respeet—that num is actually a sinner. Wo 
are agreed too as to the fact, that sin to an infinitely holy God, must 
be grievously offensive. 

We both admit I trnst likewise., the necessity for pardon and re¬ 
conciliation with God. Thus we have much common ground to go 
upon. I rejoice that we can travel together thus far ; but 1 mourn 
that here we are compelled to pai’t^company. I would fain hojjo, and 
I do earnestly pray the God of all grace, that at tho close of this 
lecture wo may again meet in unison, and with one mind and lioitrt 
pursue the om way —“ the true and living way” by which alone wo 
can return to a Father’s embrace, and repose on tho bosom of eter¬ 
nal love. 

A vital question now meets us.—'By what means are pardon and 
reconciliation to be obtained ? This is tljo one anxious problem of 
all human kind. This query, like a ceaseless echo of man’s yearn¬ 
ings, may be heard over the wide expanse of a thousand genera¬ 
tions. i'l’om race to race, from continent to contijient, does the en¬ 
quiry proceed. The most enlightened and tho most benighted, the 
most refined and the most savage, are all in their own way giving 
utterance to this problem. Manifold and numerous have been tho 
solutions proposed. 

Nowhere has this question elicited more deep and earnest 
thought than in India. . The whole system of Hinduism is, in reality 
an elaborate answer to this momentous query. I need not stop 
to prove to you the futility and falsehood of this and every other 
idolatrous system. Most of. you have, wcigiied Hinduism in the 
balances, and found it wanting. It is probable, that not one now 
before mo is a conscientious believer in the faith of his ancestors 
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You lidvo either openJy repudiated that faith, or you outwardly 
conform to its usages, whilst you inwardly contemn them. 

What answer then have you to propose to this all-absorbing ques¬ 
tion ? I suspect that if each of you wore to adventure a reply, the 
answers would be far from one and uniform ; Though doubtless in 
one respect—a negative one,—they would resemble each other. 
Whatever moans of pardon and peace might be suggested, they 
would air be destitute of one grand feature. The idea of Redemp¬ 
tion, strictly and ju’ojKsrly, would find no place therein. 

Probably the answer of most would be to the following effect “ God 
is infinite in mercy and love; therefore He is ready freely’ to for¬ 
give and embrace the repentant sinner.” True, God is merciful—lie 
is the Ocean of love and mercy. He is ready- to welcome the 
weeping, contrite sinner. But my friends, mercy is not the only-, 
nor is it the leading attribute of the Deity. Blessed and glorious as 
the thought of mercy is to as sinful, erring creatures, we must j’e- 
inember that there was a time when the Holy One dwelt alone, in 
the blissful solitude of his own perfections. Throughout the bound¬ 
less universe there was no creaUire on whom mercy eould be dis¬ 
played. As regards its exercise, that lovely attribute was as though 
it were not. But God was ever holy, infinitely holy. Holiness is the 
fundamental characteristie of the divine nature. Out of holiness 
justice has its origin. Since God is infinitely holy-, He must he per¬ 
fectly just. The creation of rational and intelligent creatures ne¬ 
cessitated the giving of a LaAV whereby they would be governed. 
This liaw must have been in accordance with the holy nature of 
the Law-giver. Consequently any- infringement of that Law must 
be not only an act of daring rebellion against divine airthority, but 
an act utterly repugnant to the divine character, ^ow if a single 
act of transgression involve so much wickedness, what must be tlie 
condition, of a man who, not once, nor twice, but thousands upon 
thousands of times, by thought, word, and deed, has done despite to 
the holy Law of God ? Shall wo presume to say, shall wo venture 
to hopv, that all this accumulated mass of iniquity can bo washed 
a\^ay’ by a few tears of penitejitial sorrow ? Is it reasonable, is it 
probable to sup])oso, that at the simple cry for pardon, the voice of 
divine justice shall be hushed, and the criminal fully- and freely- 
acquitted ? Do our instincts teach us this lesson ? Do not our con¬ 
victions pay homage to justice? Amongst men what is the ehai-acter 
which evokes our reverence and affection ? It is not the simply- mer¬ 
ciful man, who is too kind to bo just, too tender to punish, A feel¬ 
ing akin to contempt is experienced towards such a person, and all 
the more in proportion to the dignity- and importance of the post 
which he fills. It is not loss the demand of the human heart, than 
the injunction of the Scripture —“ Ho that ruleth over men 
be just.’* A Euler may or may not bo merciful, but he must be just. 
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If his justice be tempered with mercy, that will add boaufy to his 
character aud lustre to his reign; but if justice be saerifiod to 
mere}’, there is an end to tlie honor of his person, and the happiness 
and security of his kingdom. 

It requires but little reflection to discern how totally impracti¬ 
cable is the principle of free forgiveness in most of the relations of 
life. Take the case of a family, or a school, or a nation, in which 
the discijdine of punishment is never known. Who docs not i)cr- 
ceive that utter confusion and disorder would be the ine\ itablo re¬ 
sult ? Such a mode of government could not fail to deprave the 
moral standard; and the vast distinction between right and wrong 
would be gradually obliterated ;* 

The idea, that repentance is, of itself, sufficent to procure a free 
pai’don, IS equally opposed to experience and analogy. Not imfre- 
qucntly indeed, we licar repentance described as a kind of atone¬ 
ment for guilt. Thus, unwittingly a degree of assent is accorded to 
the principle we are aiming to establish. But surely, there is some¬ 
thing very incongi’uous in the notion, that a sinner is, by his sorrow' 
for his sin, paying a price for his pardon. IVho docs not see that 
the very essence of genuine repentance consists in the entire ab¬ 
sence of such a thought ? Fancy a sinner striving to make himself 
a worthy recipient of God’s mercy, by bewailing his utter unworthi¬ 
ness of it. 

But probably it will be argued “ Repentance puts the sinner in 
a state which makes it possible for God to exercise mercy towards 
him.’' 

Now' it is not for ns to prescribe limits to divine power. But the 
question for us is, not what God can do, but w’hat He will do. 


• It is true that Christianity enjoins the duty of forgiveness \ipon men in 
their iwlividwil capacity ; but the following extract shews how little this 
has to do with the {joint under disctission—“ !t is obvious itideed, on a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection, that the duty of man to forgive the trespa.sses of his 
neighbour, rest precisely upon those features of human nature whiclj cannot 
by any analogy be regarded as representing an image of God. Man is not the 
author of the moral law ; he is not, as man, the moral Governor of his fel¬ 
lows ; he has no authority, merely as man, to punish moral transgressions as 
such. It is not as sin, put as injury, that vice is a transgression against 
man ; It is not that his holiness is outraged, but that his rights or his in¬ 
terests are impaired. The duty of forgiveness is imposed as a chock, not 
upon the justice, but upon the selfishness of man ; it is not designed to ex¬ 
tinguish his indignation against vice, but to restrain his tendency to exag- 
geiato his own {Jersonal injuries. The reasoner who maintains, that it is a 
duty in man to forgive sins, therefore it must be morally fitting for God to 
forgive them also, overlooks the fact, that this duty is binding on mail, on 
account of the weakness, and ignorance, and sinfulness of his nature ; th.at 
he is bound to forgive, ^ one who himself needs forgiveness ; as one whose 
weakness renders him liable to stiiFering ; as one whose self-love is ever ready 
to arouse his passions and jpervert his judgment.” Mansei's Ijccdcrct. 
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If wo turn our eyes-tlion, to tlio natural govermneut t)f God in 
tlio events of life, wo by no moans find this doctrine borne out. 
We perceive that tlio constitution of nature is such, that very ter¬ 
rible penalties often follow certain vicious actions ; bcalth is des¬ 
troyed, poverty, disgrace, and iniseiy come upon the transgressor 
like an armed man. Do wo not frequently sec that the dee|)est 
contrition and the bitterest tears of penitential sorrow, are un¬ 
availing‘to arrest the dire consequences of error. These conse¬ 
quences follow notwithstanding; yea, and are often/'wa/ as regards 
the ]>rcsent life. 

Thei-o is something to my mind unutterably solemn and iinju’es- 
sive in such instances. Gaze upon the spectacle of a man who, as 
the result, it may be, of but one mad or licentious act of youth, has 
to endure a life-long scone of misery (and such cases are far from 
■ rare). What does such a spectacle teach us? Certainly not that the 
Almighty cannot punish ; certainly not tliat subseijuent sorrow' and 
remorse Avill abolisli the terrible eflects of evil, llatlier would such 
an cxainjilo lead us to anticipate the most fearful jmnishment for sin 
in another state—a jmnishment which nothing, that wo ourselves 
could do, would be able to obviate or lessen, if in tbe j)ix'sent life 
such a heavy penalty be exacted for a single offence, who shall as¬ 
sign the measure of sutiering w’hich in the next life may follow' the 
countless transgressions of a whole life? Verily when we look at the 
oj)cr.ation of God's laws in nature, w'O see little ground for doubting 
that there mag bo, what the Scripture positively declares there is, 
■“ A certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversaries.” 

In the light of such examjdes how vain is all the reasoning about 
the jjroportion which punishment should bear to the offence. 
Doubtless a life-time of disease and suffering apjwars to us 
disproportionate as the penalty for a youthful indiscretion ; but our 
thinking thus, does not alter the fact, that such a punishment actually' 
does, in st)me instances, follow sueh an act.* 

Om what data then do wo presume to form our inferences as to 

• It is not necessary to our argument to shew that in all, or even in a ma¬ 
jority of oases, vice is followed by such i)enalties. The fact lliat sucli in¬ 
stances do actuallg occur, is sufficient to shew how dubious and dangerous is 
a hope founded on the notion that Qod will not imnish. No tnie would think 
of arguing that because all virtuous men are not at present jirosperous, that 
therefore the tendmicg of virtue is not to make men happy and prosi)erous. 
So, although at present all vicious men are not actually, miserable, yet few' 
persons will deny that vice has a necessarg tendeneg to bring suffering and 
misery. _ Though certain obstacles in the present life, prevent those natural 
tendencies from developing themselves in all oases, the fact of such tenden¬ 
cies existing, lead us to anticipate a time and a state in which the temporary 
ob,stri,ictions will be done away, and the tendencies unopposed work out their 
own results. The obstructions are accidental-, the tendencies essential. 
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tlio degree and duration of the penalty of .sin in a future A^orld ? 
Our theory of proportion breaks down entirely, when applied to tlie 
present natural government of God, what reason have we to su])- 
pose it will apply more accurately to his unseen moral govern¬ 
ment 

This leads mo to notice a view entertained of late by an im])or- 
taiit section of educated and thoughtful Bengalees» These person* 
have seen the error of sacrificing divine justice to mercy. They 
contend, that since the Almighty is perfectly jnst He must and will 
deal with men according to their deserts. Hence it is argued, that 
either in this world or the ne.xt, a just measure of punishment will 
be infiicted on the sinner. It is admitted that this punishment 
cannot be done away by repentance. Justice, stern and inflexible, 
asserts her claim, and that claim will be exacted even to the \ cry 
last mite. There is no attempt to assign limits to the compensation 
demanded. It is not said how long or how se\'croly the sinner 
shall suffer, it is only asserted that the Holy One must be just be¬ 
fore Ho is merciful, and that consequently, the transgiossor must 
exhaust in his own person the pains that a rigid justice has decreed. 

27(e«, it is said, and not till then, will the Aimighty extend the 
sce])tro of love and mercy towards him. 

These are startling and awful sentiments. Tlieso opposing views, 
furni.sh a singular illusti’ation, of the total inability of unaided 
reason to discover a mode of sahation for sinful mortals. The 
former notion, grasping one divine attribute, makes God simply 
merdfnl ; this view, by laying hold on another, makes him simjdy 
jnst. In either case, one side of the divine character is given up. 
Each fails to set before us a Being at once perfectly just and perfect¬ 
ly merciful. With regard to the last theory, it must bo obvious 
on a moment’s reflection, that it leaves no place for mercy. That 
lovely attribute must wander like Noah’s dove, over the surging 
billows of divine wrath, finding no resting-place for the solo of 
her foot. There is no room for forgiveness where the sinner has- 
satisfied the claims of justice. 


* On the supposition that sinners after death could sin no more, it would 
still be impossible to say, whether an eternity of punishment might not 
follow tho transgressions of the present life. But surely, the fact of their 
sinning up to tho time of their death, makes it probable that they will go 
on sinning aftev death ; unless indeed, there be reason to believe that their 
natures will be reformed in another state. But, it may well bo asked ; what 
ground is there to think that a man who has been proof ag:ain8t all tho in- 
fftiences of divine dealing here, shall he converted by other inftnences here¬ 
after ? If then (which is most in agreement with reason) the sinner bo not 
so reformed, he must go on sinning ; and an eternity of sin involves an eter¬ 
nity of punishment. The thought is truly a dreadful one, but the existence 
of sin and suffering in the present state is a dilFicuIty the same in kind only 
less in degree. 
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Yet^ though these views are ros[)ectiveIy so opposed to eacli 
other, thci'e is a point where tlicy run into one. It is the aim of 
each to dispense vvitli the doctrine of Redemption. Tlio ad^•oeatos 
of both those theories agree to reject the notion of mediation and 
stibstitution. The salvation of tlio guilty through the vicarious 
suttcrings of tlic innocent, is regarded as utterly unworthy of 
belief. 

It is important to consider this point before laying before you the 
Christian scheme of man’s redemption ; for the objeotion lies at the 
very root of that scheme. It is then asserted, that the light of 
reason is UTitagonistic to the idea of vicarious sufferings. Now I 
am not going to dispute this position. I am not going to say 
whether you arc right or wrong; I will only point out to you a 
great and undeniable fliet. It is then a fact which cannot bo 
gainsayed, that propitiatory sacrljiees have some how or other come 
to be j)ractised in every })art of tlie world. Not only has the blood 
of birds aiul beasts boon freely shed in deprecation of divine 
vengeance ; but what is far more shocking and perplexing, human 
mcrijices have been of all but universal prevalence. You can hard¬ 
ly lay your finger on a single n.ation mentioned in history, in 
which such startling rites were not celebrated. Let mo briefly 
toll you the voice of history on this point. 

It represents to us the ancient FAhiojnans as offering their boys 
in sacrifice to the Hun and their girls to the Moon. It shews us 
the skilful and enterprising Phoenicians in times of public calamity, 
appeasing the gods by offering up to them their dearest off¬ 
spring. Herodotus assures us that the Scythians in time of war, 
offereil in bloody sacrifice every hundredth man of their prison¬ 
ers. Diodorus says, the Pyyptians sacrificed for the public weal, 
red-haired men at the tomb of Osiris. Chinese history too tells of 
an aged monarch “ Chingtang” who yielded up his life as an 
atonement for his people’s sins. Every boffy knows that in Druidical 
times, the shady groves of England and France, ever and anon 
-witnessed human sacrifices. Of the ancient Grecians, Phylarchus 
•testilies, that before going to war, they used to propitiate their 
gods in the same way. The Athenians and MassUians used every year 
to set apart one human victim. After laying upon his liead the most 
dreadful curses imaginable, ho was sacrificed, and thus it was 
believed the rest of the people escaped. Porphyry certifies that 
in his day, (the 2nd century of the Christian era) the Homans 
every year offered up a man at the shrine of Jupiter. It is certain 
that in ancient Persia the same revolting usage prevailed. Nor 
is India an exception to the rule, for there is the strongest 
evidence for believing that in olden times, on certain occasions, 
human victims were sacrificed in this country. 

Now, the question which naturally suggests itself is this— what 
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was tho origin of tliis world—wide custom ? I thiiik that wO' are- 
ontitled to siiy, that expiatory sacrifices originated either with tho 
dictates of lie.awn, or Interest^ or that they wore tlio result of some 
Anthoiitatire injunction. 

You repudiate tlio idea that lloasou could have dictated the 
utility of sucli rites. I am inclined to agree with you in this 
opinion. Wlien wo retire within ourselves, and forgetting exter¬ 
nal associations, try to ascertain what would bo reason’s voice,on 
such a subject, wo feel as though its verdict could hardly bo other¬ 
wise than unfavourable. It is difficult to conceive that man coukl 
by' any process of logical deduction, arrive at tho conclusion, that 
by tho blood of an irratiouablo brute, still loss by tho slaughter of 
a human being, sin could be obliterated and punishment abolished. 

It is a singular confirmation of our joint conclusion in this res- 
])ect, that we find tho ancient Philosophers of Greece and Romo 
surely puzzled to account for tho phenomenon of sacrifices. 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Porphyry, each express their surprise that 
an institution, which they describe as at once “ dismal and absurd,” 
should have spread throughout tho whole world. All this goes, no 
doubt, to prove, that whatever gave birth to tho strange usage, it 
was not the voice of reason. 

But men will do many things unreasonable, jirovided their 
present interest prompt them. Was it then in obedience to tho 
appeals of interest that men began to practise bloody rites ? Tho 
bare mention of the supposition is sufficient to refute it. What 
interest could incline men to this course ? Would tho sight of 
writhing victims and quivering flesh afford a tempting gratification 
to tho eye ? Human instincts recoil from such scenes. Would 
then, the killing and burning of the firstlings and fatlings of tho 
flock bo an act which interest would dictate?* Or would this 
motive lead men to plunge the sacrificial knife into tho bosom of a 
darling child ? No my friends, no, neither Reason nor Interest 
will afford a clue to the problem. 

How then shall wo account for it? Are wo not shut up to tho 
last proposition, that the institution must bo traced up to some 
authoritative injunction^ and that some grand primeval tradition 
handed down for a thousand generations, explains tho whole matter ? 
Thus wo find ourselves from the very exigencies of the case com¬ 
pelled to seek for some sacred oracle, and to listen to some voice 
external to man. 

Now, on opening the Bible we find that the very first act of 
ilcceptalilc worship recorded therein, was a Sacrificial act. “Abel” 
it is written, “ brought of tho firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof. And tho Lord had respect unto Abel and his offering.” 

• It is clear that the earliest form of sacrifices was that of burnt-oferings. 
The custom of using a portion of the victim as food had a later origin. 
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Those who admit tho truth of the Bible liistory, can liavc little 
room to tloubt,. that tho origin of sacrifices was a divine intimation 
conveyed to our first jjarents after their fall. Whilst the voice of 
justice (leiiouncod their guilt and fixed its penalty, tho voice of 
mercy uttered words of hope. It pointed to tho “ woman’s seed” the 
incarnate Redeemer, who should give his life a ransom for the sins 
of man. Doubtless at that time, as a sujiport to faith and an aid 
to hope. Hip typical law of sacrifices was enjoined. 

Thus, tlirough the long vista of ages wliich .should intervene 
before the advent of tlie Saviour, tho ordinance of sacrifices was 
ilesiguod to impress tlio mind of man with tlio deep malignity of 
sin, and to prefigure to him in vivid colours the one great aiW 
efficient expiation which tho Son of God should accomplish on our 
Ixihalf. 

The pious Abel had no doubt learnt from the precepts and prac • 
tise of his parents the obligation arid purpose of sacrifices. When 
wo read immediately after tho Fall, of Adam and his wife being 
clothed with the skins of animals, wo can hardly be wrong in 
inferring, that those animals had been tho propitiatory victims 
olTcred by the guilty pair in obedience to divine direction. 

Passing from Adam to Noah, we behold the Patriarch surrounded 
by his family. They had just stepped, as it were, into a now world. 
Desolation and death reigned around. They were the solo represen¬ 
tatives of human kiiul in tho wide, wide worhl. They were to begin to 
roar up again the human fabric which had boon so rudely demo¬ 
lished. How did they begin ? What act marked their introduction 
to tho now world ? It was tho self-same act of sacrifice which 
characterised tho devotions of Adam and Abel. Can wo doubt 
that the roihembranco of the terrible past, the hopes and fears for 
the uncertain future, and the appalling aspect of all things around, 
would conspire to stamp the memory of that great holocaust inde¬ 
libly on their minds ? Thius would the original institution of sacri¬ 
fices receive additional force and confirmation. Thus too, as tho 
human,family branched out and divided itself amongst the various 
countries of tho earth, would tho grand fundamental idea bo 
transmitted, that without shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sin. Such an idea lias been transmitted and has ))crvaded 
tho whole human race. Here then we have a great fact, and a 
simple and sufficient reason for that fact.* 

If any one rejects tho .scriptural account of the divine origin of 
the institution, ho is bound to shew some other more probable 


* It i.s a noteblo fact, tho force of which must strike any unbiassed mind, 
tliat side by side with the practise of sacrifices a tradition of the Flood is to 
bo mot with, in some form or other, amongst all nations. This circumstance 
must be admitted to add consideroblo weight to tlie argument horo pursued. 
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solution. But rejecting the doctrine of a divine intimation, ho is 
thrown back upon tlio A’dice of reason or intuition. If no extnual 
decree is permitted to account for the matter, then must it bo 
admitted, that some innate sense or comdetion has led man to rely 
upon expiatory rites. And if the intuitive sense of a few indivi - 
duals in a certain ago, stand out in contrast to the unanimous 
consent of mankind in all ages, snrely their sense must bo regarded 
as abnormal and somewhat unreal. 

Are then propitiatory sacrifices a matter of Revelation or Intui¬ 
tion ? One alternative or the other you must acccjit. It does not 
matter for the subject of our lecture lehich you elect. In either 
case their origin is divine. The Almighty conveyed his will in this 
respect to our forefathers either externaUp by an injunction or 
internally by a monition. 

It may probably bo urged that even the admission of this point 
would fail to establish the Christian doctrine of redemption through 
the vicarious sufferings of Christ; for yon m.ay argue “ Do wo 
not see that everywhere, the sacrifices offered, arc regarded in 
themselves as final and complete ? no idea of their typical nature 
appears, no notion of their pointing out some one sacrifice of 
transcendent pow'cr and efficacy; what then do they prove for 
Christianity ?” 

The answer to this objection is verj^ simple. It is quite in accor¬ 
dance with the history of the world, and may bo illustrated by a 
thousand examples, that external usages maintain their ground 
amongst men ages after the peculiar object and design of those 
usages arc forgotten. 

Tlicre is no doubt that the institution of sacrifices was attended 
by special instructions as to their typical and projihetic import. 
Man was taught not to ground his hopes on the blood of beasts 
which could never take away sin; but through this medium to 
“behold the Lamb of God which should take'away the sins of the 
WQrld.” No careful student of the Bible can for a moment doubt, 
that the holy Sages of patriai'chal and jirophctic times, did grasp 
the mysterious aim of the institution, and with a spirit of hallowed, 
yearning expectancy, did' by the eye of faith contcmjilato the 
coming Saviour. Speaking of one of these, Jesus himself testi¬ 
fies, “ Your father Abrahatn rejoiced to see my day, and he saw. it 
and was glad.^’ “ 

However, I am not now speaking of the prevalence of sacrifices 
'in order to prove the Cliristian schehjc of Ttedemption, but only to 
meet and refute a certain fiundaraental objection to that scheme. 
Tho grand basis of the Gospel plan is substitution —the substitution 
of the Holy for the vile, tho Innocent for tho guilty. Tho Gospel 
depicts all mankind as. defiled in. nature and corrupt in practise. 
It represents nian as a transgressor of a divine arid immutable law ; 
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and as* being in consoqucnco, obnoxious to tlio justice of a lioly 
God. It declares that, “ Every mouth must bo stopped and all the 
world become guilty before God.” It shews, that there was abso¬ 
lutely no hope of man’s salvation, except by the eternal Son of 
God assuming our nature, standing in our stead, obeying the liUw 
which wo had broken, taking our guilt on his own sacred head, 
and laying down his precious life for our sakes. The Gos])el tells 
us plainl;^ ihat the olTect of his thus becoming man, thus obeying, 
thus suftering, thus dying for us, is, in the case of every humble 
believer, to free the soul from curse and condemnation, and to place 
the individual in such a position, that he shall bo accepted as 
righteous with God; yea, become a beloved child of the Most 
High, and an inheritor of everlasting bliss. 

Now against this whole scheme it is objected, that the notion of 
substitution and imputation is utterly untenable. That the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty, and that the merits of the one should 
be attributed to the other, appears to the objectors so improbable 
and absurd, as to be rejected almost without a hearing. 

In answer to such a view, the fact of the universality of 
l)ropitiatory sacrifices may well bo opposed. Whatever may Iiavo 
been the origin of sacrifices, they at least serve to show that the 
idea of substitution has somehow or other pervaded—nay, pemieated 
the human family. 

It is a matter which admits of no question, that amongst idola¬ 
trous nations, a vicarious efficacy is supposed to attach to the 
sacrifice. The Deity is believed to bo pro])iti.‘itcd and the oftcrer 
bonolitod by the suftbrings or tlio blood of the innocent victim. 

Thus, two loading points, commonly obiccted against Christia¬ 
nity, are scon to bo strictly in accordance with the common sense 
of mankind. The first is, that sinqde reformation ami repoiitaneo 
are not of thcursolvos sufficient to salvation; and secondly, that in 
some way or other intenimtiou and inedialion arc needful. The 
JIrst is expressive of a waiit in man; the second is an attempt to 
supply, that want. Surely tlio contemplation of this circumstance 
ought to make any thoughtful man pause before ho scout and 
ridicule the Christian scheme as absurd and incretliblo. 

Still you reply, “ The main difficulty remains 5 whatever may 
have been the practise and tlieory of mankind in this respect, the 
eternal principles of right and justice forbid the idea of the 
innocent suffering for tho guilty, and of the guilty by such suftbr- 
ings being acquitted.” I remember full well the case of a vener¬ 
able Clergyman in England who jiad listened for half a century to 
^ clanging of the bells in his church-tower. On one occasion a 
n^||i^d called upon him whilst the ringing was going on. The 
friend was so disconcerted by the deafening din, that he asked the 
aged Vicar Jiow he could endure such a tuinult; The old man 
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started, bent his car to listen and rcplie<l—“ Well I was* really 
not aware the bells were ringing.” 

My friends ; the common events of life arc tho.so bells. Tlicsc, 
day by day, loudly reverberate the very note in (Jhristianity to 
which you are objecting; Ytet,—I suppose, because those events 
arc ordinary and general, therefore you no longer detect the specific 
lesson which they teach. 

Wliat! is it so, that under the natural govorninent of the. Al¬ 
mighty, the innocent never suffer for the guilty ? A moment’s 
tliought will shew you how very many instances of the kiml are 
to be met with. We have already pointed out that the constitution 
of nature often admits of very terrible punishment overtaking the 
individual tran.sgressor. You have only to extend yonr glance a little 
further to trace out other and more strange results of crime. See the 
hoaiy hairs of a worthy father brought down Avitli sorrow and 
shnino to tlie grave by a profligate son. Behold, a tender virtuous 
wife dying broken in heart, as the consequence of a Jiusband’s in¬ 
fidelity and cruelty. See tlio innocent offspring bearing through 
life the stigma of a father’s disgrace, or enduring in their suffering 
bodies the penalty of a father’s licentiousness ; yea, gaze further on 
still, and you shall see the dire effects descending, it may bo, to the 
third and fourth generation. Sec a whole realm plunged into dis¬ 
tress and suffering through tJie tyranny or ambition of a monarch ; 
behold his guiltless subjects, to save their king and country, slangh- 
tered by thousands on the battle field, whilst myriads of weeping 
widows and helpless orphans bitterly bemoan their cruel fate. Nay, 
look whore you will, the same feature meets you. As in domestic 
and political life, so in the walks of business, the innocent are often 
compelled sorely to suffer for the guilty. The rashne.S8 of unprin¬ 
cipled speculators ; or the du[)licity of a bank manager, hurls mul¬ 
titudes of honest and industrious men into poverty and woe. 

But it would be endless to point out fho number of instances 
and the variety of ways, in which we^sco with our own eyes illus¬ 
trations of the principle so much objected to in the Gospel. 

The truth is, God has so constituted the human family, has So 
bound the .different members and relationships of that family to¬ 
gether, has so interwoven the interests of one with another, tliat it 
cannot but happen that the innocent shall often suffer for tho guilty. 
What then becomes of the objection wo are (Considering ? As a pre¬ 
sumption against tho divine origin of Christianity, it clearly falls to 
the ground ; and the man who would reject tl»o Gospel scheme be¬ 
cause it involves this principle, must on tho same ground surrender 
'his theism, and cease to believe in a God of nature. 

But in point of fact the objection urged, tolls with still greater 
force against natural religion than against Christianity. Tho Chris¬ 
tian scheme of redemption represents the spotless Josus as voluntarily 
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sufl'crmgin our stead. His Avas a free-will ofleriug on our bcIiaJl’. 
“ No man ” said be “ takclb away my life, but I Jay it down of my¬ 
self.” But, wliat for the most partis tbocasein iiaturo? Wo sec tliat 
moil arc aotiially compelled against their will to suffer for the faults 
of others. Nature’s laws go on dealing on innocent heads, llio 
penalty of another’s crime, regardless altogether of their willing¬ 
ness to boar it. 

Another point too deserves to bo considered. The sufferings 
which men have to endure for the onors of their fellows, are very 
generally of an arbitrarg character. However wise and gootl the 
reason may bo, wo can see no possible object, no iiltiiiiato design or 
aim in tlio dispensation. How tlifferent is the asiiect borne by tlio 
vicarious sufferings of Jesus! This was no meaningless sacrifice. 
A cfinspicuous, and a glorious end was thereby to be attained. lie 
suffered truly “ the just for the unjust,” but it was “ to bring us to 
God.” Ho was truly “ mside to be a curse for us,” but it was in order 
“ to redeem us from the curse of the Law.” He was indeed niado 
to bo sill for us who knew no siii” but it was “ that we might 
bo made the righteousness of God in Him.” Ho was truly ‘‘wound¬ 
ed for our trainsgressioiis and bruised for our iniquities,” but it 
was that wo “ by his stripes might bo heated.” 

Now, if we listen to the voice of bur instincts (and to these you at 
least are bound to attend) we shall prcceive that these two considera¬ 
tions not only w'eaken, butjpositivoly annihilate the above objection 
in its bearing upon Christianity. We not only endure, but laud and 
magnify as noble and generous, acts of self-devotion and self-sacri¬ 
fice foi* the good of others. The Z^/ny.ntww, who during the ravages 
of a deadly plague, rushes to the scene of danger, and whilst strug¬ 
gling to save the sufferers, himself falls a victiin and dies,—the 
J^atriot, who to avert his country’s disgrace and bondage gladly 
yields up his life on the high places of the field,—the Philanthropist, 
who like Howai’d, woarf3,out his energies aiul c-vpiros whilst labour¬ 
ing to redeem the fallen and, lost—who ever thinks of complaining 
in suqli cases of the injustice of mediation and substitution ? On 
tho contrary, as wo listen to the tale of their devotion, our hearts 
throb with admiration and lovo; wo sing their praises to our 
children’s children, and it may be, teach the cold marble to perpe- 
. tuato their fame to generations yet unborn. 

Noav my friends, what does the Gospel present to our view but a 
scone of matchless self-devotion to rescue the wretched and undone ? 
Suppose, for a moment, mankind to bo in that condition Avhich 
tho feiblo doolares they are in,—fallen, lost, ruined; and verily 
tho aspect of tho world at large, accords with that description; 
Suppose further, tliat no human efforts grounded on natural 
i-clio'ion or philosophy eouhl restore man to his lost estate; and I 
maintain, the history of the world for 6000 years past supports this 
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iurcroncc; was Itiiiulor these,eirouinsluncos improbable, that u Goil 
of infinite love and compassion, slujukl interpose in some cxti’aor- 
dinaiy way to effect the redemption of his creatures ? Tlic Gos|)ol 
tiicn tells ns that lie /las thus interposed. It jwints out to us the 
ever blessed and glorious Trinity uniting in one graml eftbrt to 
save our sinful race. Wo behold, as it were, deep in tlic recesses 
of a past eternity, a divine counsel deliberating on the vital 
(|uostion “ How shall guilty man be saved ?” Short and sim¬ 
ple you think, would bo the reply to such a query. Your pros¬ 
cription would be, “ Freely forgive, or amply punish the sinner.’' 
But God’s ways are not as your ways, nor his thoughts as your 
thoughts. Neither the one alteniativc nor the other would have 
met the I’oquiremcnts of the case. The glorious attributes of the 
divine nature must bo njdield, and his immutable law must bo 
magnified in the sight of a gazing listening universe. It was not a 
case for alternatives. Foiyiveness and pimnis/niimt must go to¬ 
gether. Tlie one must bo free anil the other must bo complete. 
Hero was the problem. How in the act of saving the sinner 
could justice and mercy harmonise? Freely to pardon, or amply to 
punish the sinner, would bo alike subversive of the harmony. 'I’lie 
more prolbunilly you study this point, tlio inorc strongly will a 
conviction of the need of substitution and inodiation force itself 
upon you. 

But who should be the substitute ? Who should bridge over by 
his voluntary obedience and sufferihg,- the chasm which separates 
guilty man from a holy God? Think again, and you will see that 
no finite creature could accomplish the mighty task. The creature 
can by no act whatever over-stop or exceed the bounds of his own 
personal obligation to the Creator. Hence, “ no man can redeem his 
brother, or give to ^ God a ransom for liim. It cost more to 
redeem our souls.” No, not the brightest Seraph, nor the 
mightiest Archangel of the heavenly hoRl,tcould bo man's substi¬ 
tute j and for this additional reason, that tliey are not i)artakers 
of man’s nature. , 

The true substitute for man is man ; hence the Iledocmcr must bb 
man. But the substitution of a mere man for men would bo 
unavailing; hence arises the necessity that the Ilcdeomor should bo 
mwe than man—more than any oroatuyo. He must he divine. Such 
a Redeemer hath Almighty wisdom and love provided. 0 marvel of 
marvels 1 The Triune Jehovah, looking down from his eternal 
throne, beholds rebel man, Self-destroyed, about to sink into the 
, abyss of merited woe ; immediately a voice (M>mes booming from 
the skies—“ Save him from going down into tho pit, 1 have 
found a rtinsom.” The everlasting Father sends forth from his 
bosom the Son of Ms love. To that divine Son was commitled tho 
c.xecution of tho wondrous scheme.. Readily, ah! gladig He ae- 
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cepts Uio commission, “ Lo I come” lie responds, “ to do tliy will 
0 my Gotl, I am content to do it, yoa, tli}' law is witliiii my heart.” 

Long, dark, and dreary ages w'cro to pass over before Tin actual¬ 
ly came in human flesh. Meanwhile the darkness was hneoming 
more dense, and the fostering sore of the world’s corruption more 
rank. Yet, chide not I ^ray you the delay, until you can shew 
why ten thousand remedies for man’s natural and physical woes lie 
hidden for still longer ages in nature’s womb. 

At loas't, gentle rays preceded the coming Light; and thongh the 
Physician of souls, in person, was late in appearing, he from the 
first dispensed the halm of Gilead” for the healing of the nations. . 
lie is designated ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the foundation of tlio 
world”* We have seen how the patriai’chs, by the aid of sacri¬ 
fices, prefigured and reposed upon his saving work. You may seo 
too if you study the Mosaic dispensation, in what burning characters 
the Gospel story was read to Israel of old. 

“ Tho Lamb, the dove, set forth 
H is perfect innocence. 

Whoso blood of matchless worth, 

Sliould be the soul’s defence. 

They taught tho need of other blood, 

To I’cconcilo the world to God. 

The Scape-goat on his head 
The people’s trespass boi’c, 

And to the desert led. 

Was to be scon no more. 

In him our Surety seemed to say 
Behold ! I bein’ your sins away. 

Pipp’d in his fellows blood 
The living bird wont free,, 

Tho typo well understood, 

E.xpress’d tho sinner’s plea; 

Describ’d a guilty soul enlarged. 

And by the Saviour’s death discharged.” 

At length as a scripture states “ When the fulness of time 
had come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
tho law.” (Gal. iv. 4). In tho womb of a pure vii’gin did lie 
assume our nature. But, that Ho might bo free from all taint of 
our natural corruption j ho was conceived by tho miraculous agency 
of tho Holy Ghost. Ridicule not my friends, tho doctrine of tho 

* Rev. xiii. 8. 
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InrariiitUoii. If you ilo so, it sliall l )0 to your peril and eon- 
fusion. Be it the \ oicc of rea.son or of revelation, the hopes ami 
expectations of nninkiml have ever jwinted to some incarnation of 
the Deity. Tlude and oven rovoltinif as are the ligurations of the 
idea, the idea cj;ists, and it has over been feeling after a rcalis.ation. 

It has been x’calised, but not in the deified heroes of Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece and Romo; not in the incarnations of Vishnu, but in 
the person of Jesus Christ. Ho was the true Tlu; 

world has ever affected a God manifest in the ffesh ; but the 
world know of no incarnation except that of a hero, a volu))tHary, 
or a recluse. Being of the earth, earthy, they filled up the great 
idea with a gross earthly outline. Not the least convincing ])roof ol’ 
the.divinity of the Christian incarnation, is the broad contrast 
which its features present to all human inventions. And tliis (arcuin- 
stance'at the same time shows, how it came to pass that Ho, the holy 
and true, was <lcspiscd and rejected of men. To use the words of 
St. John. “ He came into the world but the world receivitl Him 
not. Ho was in the world, and the world was made by Him, but 
the world knew Him not” John i. 10 11. 

The passage above qnoted, tolls us, that the incarnate Son of 
God was “ made under the law.” Mere mortals as a m.attcr of 
necessity come into the world subjected to the divine law. But 
it was from the mouth of the second person in the glorious Trinity 
that the “ fiery law” had ])roeccdod. Astho Almighty law-giver Ho 
was above the law. But as the Roedrncr of men, lie became the 
representative man ; hence he was made under the law.” Ho, as man. 
andformcn rendered such an obedience to the n\oral law—so complete, 
so perfect, so spotless, as to exhaust its utmost demands. Thus the law 
was fulfilled on our behalf, and thus a positive righteousness was 
wrought out for our sakes. Through and by this rightcousne.ss the 
humble believer in Christ is justitied. In the words of scripture, 
This righteousness, “ is einto and all them that believe in Him”. 

By this and this alone arc they fitted to stand in the sight of the 
holy and heart-searching God. 

But the expression “under the law” involved in tho case of 
Jesus, more than a fulfilling of the law. That law had been 
broken by man. A broken law claims satisfaction and inflicts a 
penalty. Tho penalty of breaking God’s, law is, “ death” eternal 
death. “ The soul that sinneth it shall die.” Ezok xviii. 4. 

Again tho mediation of the God-man appears. As tho apos¬ 
tle St. Paul^argucs “ being found in fa.shion as a man (i. e. stand¬ 
ing as man’s representative) he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, oven tho death of the cross.” 2 Philip, ii. 8. 
Yes, the stigma of our guilt afflicted his righteous soul, and tho 
punishment of a woidd’s inifjuitics came d()wn u])on his sacred 
head. 0 my friends! come with, me to Calvary. Take off your 
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shoes from off your feet, for it is holy ground. Behold the 
man ! watch his writhing agonies. Think you, that ghastly look 
of wpe,—that deep dark cloud which rests on that gentle brow, arc 
caused by physical torture ? I tell you nay I Listen awhile, and 
you shall know the cause. His lips open,—a bitter astonished cry 
escapes them,—“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ” 
Study these words, my friends! and they will tell you why Jesus died. 
He voluBt.arily placed himself in the sinner’s stead, Ho consented to 
boar our curse, to pay the price of our ransom; hence it pleased 
the Father to bruise him ? to put him to grief, and to make his soul 
an offering for sin. Isa. liii. 10. 

Now, what do you say to all this ? Do you still say—“ Strange 
and incredible!” Strange, it truly is—the strangest tale of love 
and mercy that mortal ears can listen to. 

But what is there incredible ? Not tliat Jesus thus died; for this 
is a simple fact of history—Not that He in his own person, did 
not merit such a death; for you yourselves admit that He was 
holy and without blame. But you think it was incredible that He 
suffered thus as our substitute and mediator. You find no difii- 
culty in believing that God permitted the best, the meekest, the 
holiest of men to suffer thus, for no cause whatever; but it is, 
you think, totally incredible that He should then have been suffering 
for our sins; and this though myriads of cases of vicarious suffering 
meet your eye. So too, the notion of Christ’s sufferings being not 
only causeless but objectless, is easily embraced by you; but to 
^ippose that there was an end worthy of the sacrifice, and that a 
world’s redemption hung upon that fact, is in your idea altogether 
beyond credit. 

I am persuaded, if only men who talk so much of following 
the light of nature, would candidly open their minds to that light, 
it would reveal to them, not indeed tlie Gospel, but tlieir own 
folly and ignorance in objecting against it. 

Every ordinary student of nature, must at least be aware of 
the operation of two distinct classes of laws. There are primary 
laws in nature; but ever and anon wc find these intersected and 
modified by secondary laws. A man, by a course of vice has 
contracted a certain disease, by a primary law that malady pro¬ 
gresses until it terminates in death j and probably no efforts of . 
the individual himself could prevent tliat consummation. But 
a secondanj law' comes into action; the skilful endeavours of a 
physician interpose, and in consequence the man lives. A pro¬ 
fligate spendthrift has not only beggared himself, but utterly 
ruined his prospects for life. By a primary law he must remain 
hopelessly undone; but the practical aid of a generous friend 
intervenes, and the evil consequences which must have gone on, 
are arrested. The ruined man is saved. 
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Now apply this principle to tho Gospel. Man sinned ahd fell. 
In accordance with the primary law of God’s moral government, 
he must perish eternally. But Christianity, as a seeondar}'^ law 
of love and mercy steps in. The intervention of the blessed 
Jesus averts the dread effects of man’s rebellion. The shaft of 
divine justice which was falling, as if by gravitation, on the head 
of the sinner, is received in the person of the loving Saviour, and 
thus the penitent, believing sinner escai)es. 

But, here a solemn and practical thought suggests itself. Second¬ 
ary laws are subject to our control in a way that primary laws are not. 
You can suppose the diseased sufferer rejecting the physician’s 
prescriptions, and the ruined spendthrift spurning the proffered 
aid of his benefactor. In this case the chances are, that no other 
secondary remedial law comes into play,. and death and destruc¬ 
tion follow as a matter of course. 0 my friends, beware of proud¬ 
ly and ignorantly rejecting the one and only means of salvation 
open to you. Embrace tho Lord Jesus Christ as your licdoenier ; 
humbly as little children repose in his finished work; and pardon, 
justification and eternal glory are yours. But I solemnly warn 
you, that by rejecting Christ as your Refuge, j^ou are shutting your¬ 
selves out from every hope of salvation; for the word of inspi¬ 
ration declares* “ There is no other name under heaven, given 
amongst men, whereby we must be saved” but the name of 
Jesus Christ. 


* Act. iv. 12. 
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HOLINESS. 


If there bo in the subject wo have to discuss this evening, 
little to attract general curiosity or to offer hoj)o of awakening 
general interest, there is at least the very satisfactory assurance 
tliat I shall enjoy in a large measure the sympathies of those few 
who are willing to examine it. I gladly encourage myself with 
the belief, that an audience assembled to listen to a lecture about 
holiness, is composed of those to whom idle controversy has 
ceased to be a pleasure and in whose hearts aspirations after better 
things have begun to find ])lace. It will be no small joy to have 
in any degree helped on its way one cainest mind in the pursuit 
of holiness; and the feeling that however much we may differ 
in opinion as to the means to bo employed, we are united in 
admiration of the end to bo attained, will enable me to address 
you with more confidence and yon to listen with more indulgence. 
Yet it would bo mischievous to ignore what we cannot forget, that 
the difference in our opinions may be, and probably is, very wide, 
and concerns matters of the very highest moment. I do not even 
know that wo are willing to start from the same jjosition ; and 
I fear we can seldom advance far together without some controversy 
as to the path we adopt. Nor can we afford to diminish the 
importance of our dift'orenecs while most earnestly avoiding any 
exaggeration of it. Even hero, however, there is good reason to 
believe that our discussions shall bo less unhappy than in other 
fields of religions conti^)vcrsy. We shall not only approach our 
enquiries with less captious minds, but the very arguments them¬ 
selves which shall engage us will loss provoke a spirit of scepticism 
and suspicion. It must be admitted that in the more usual and 
more public questions of religious controversy—in the discussion of 
what are called the external evidences of Christianity—where the 
ap))cal is almost wholly to the intellect, considerable danger is 
inevitably attached to all our examinations. A mind at all dis¬ 
honest—and which of us can boast a love of truth altogether and 
always free from prejudice—possesses ever a close affinity for all 
that is scojitical in the arguments advanced or the facts set forth. Of 
necessity the rigorous demands of trutli evoke all the resources of 
falsehood, and that tho triumph of the right may be complete the 
’nitmost ingenuity of tho wrong must first be wholly, exhausted; 
but ore this happy conclusion is reached the mind may too easily 
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])crsuivclo itself tliat truth has become less certain. Excessive subtlety 
suggests weakness, and suspicion is awakened that such skill may 
in its turn be refuted by something still more I'ofinod. It is, alas, 
mournfully true that some of the finest minds of this country, 
trained in the cunning fence of logical niceties, have yielded 
themselves converts to the belief that nothing is true, because 
nothing can be certainly pi oved. To their minds the very ingenuity 
of an argument otdy acids to the iirosumj)tion that a still- more 
cxcinisito ingenuity may yet bo found to disprove it, that if wit 
can accomplish so much there is all the less reason for assuming 
that it will not aecom|)lish more. And when we turn from meta¬ 
physical speculations to the more tangible and better defined facts of 
science and history, the dishonest mind, more intent on evading 
truth than eager to recognise its claims, can find still an excuse for 
its inveterate 8ccj)ticism. It will hasten to take refuge from what 
it calls dogmatism in the ])loa of human ignorance; we do not 
yet know all things, it will argue, and amongst the unknown 
there may linger still a fact wliich shall overturn our present 
conclusions and which, though it cannot avail to nullity jeast 
events, may teach us to view them in a new light and intoi'pret 
them in a manner the directly opjiositc of our received readings. 
It will gladly remind itself that the supposed discovery of to-day 
may become valueless to-morrow, that the chronology of the Bible 
seems to lie at the mercy of geological explorations, that the in¬ 
terpretation of ancient records may bo presently modified by a 
now system of translation or set aside by a fresh tablet from the 
mounds of Nineveh or Persoiwlis, and that therefore nothing can 
bo known as positively true till history has confessed her last fact 
and science revealed her ultimate secret. Purely intellectual ar¬ 
guments must always bo liable to abuses like these, and there is 
little in their natui’e to awaken the conscience to a souse of its 
own dishonesty. It is then, as I said, partjcularly hopeful that the 
subject before us this evening not only appeals to those who have 
more than a more intellectual interest in the truth of religion, but 
aj)peals also to that in us which is higher than intellect, the moral 
nature itself. Whatever homage wo pay, as we are boundon, to the 
dictates of reason, wo shall acknowledge the presence of a higher 
faculty not to bias her judgement but to rebuke her licence, not to 
emancipate us from her control but to teach us that oven reason 
must listen to conscience while conscience listens to God. 

Strengthened by such support wo may la}^ it down as a first prin¬ 
ciple that whatever is holy is also true. 1 am well aware that this 
has not always been admitted, and that even still there are some 
who contend that superstition—or a belief in what is not true—may 
be, and often is, both holy and productive of holiness. Some, for 
instance, endeavour to persuade others, not to say thcmsolvos, that 
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tlio \forship of idols, althougli in itself grossly false, a horrible 
offence against truth, has yet a sanctifying effect upon the igno¬ 
rant and may be called holy worship. Others again insist that 
the legends afcout Hindu gocis popularly believed, tend to purify 
the minds of the simple and ought to be recognised as holy, 
although certainly untrue. For us at present, however, such sophis¬ 
tries have no attraction. Believing in God, the God of holiness 
and tVutlj, \vc cannot admit for a moment that falsehood and holi¬ 
ness can over be allied, or that God can love as holy what Ho 
hates as a lie. Conscience which recognises God as the source of 
all holiness, equally acknowledges Him as the fountain of all 
truth. Without then pausing to listen to argument on such a 
point we at once accept the proposition that whatever is holy is 
true; that it will be suffioient to demonstrate the holiness of a reli¬ 
gion to prove its truth, and the holiness of a man’s conduct to 
satisfy ourselves that the prlneij)les by which he is influenced or 
the instincts by which ho is actuated are true also. 

But it will very proj)erly be asked. Is liolincss any more easily 
defined tlian truth itself ? Is there any I’eal gain in summoning to 
the .assistance of reason the moral faculty ; for if the intellect 
may, through its native weakness or influenced by insidious 
prejudice, fail in the discovery of truth, can we promise ourselves 
that the conscience shall certainly guide us aright ? Those who, 
in spite of the abundant evidence on every side of the imjicrfect 
state of the conscience, still maintain that human nature is not 
fallen and contains in itself all that is necessary to its advance to 
the highest and holiest existence possible to creatures, may find 
this question not difficult to answer, and m.ay consent to appeal at 
once to the dictates of' conscience anti make its utterances their 
only standiird of holiness. But I c.annot believe that we practically 
have this confidence in ourselves. While then ])crfectly satisfied 
that the fall of man’s nature may be demonstrated and its insuffi¬ 
ciency to recover itself proved beyond doubt, I (;an affortl for the 
present to waive the discussion of that point, content that in this 
tro aro agreed, that our consciences, whatever they be capable of, 
have not at present attained such perfection as that we can entrust 
ourselves wholly to their guidance. 

There are two respects in which conscience may bo defective 
in judging of holiness, and 1 think we shall confess that it is quite 
possible our consciences may fail in both these particulars. Speak¬ 
ing of the moral faculty in poj)ular Language, we can conceive of it 
as not sufficiently appreciating holiness when discovered, as being 
feeble in its hatred of sin and love of righteousness, and so doing in¬ 
justice to the excellence of moral purity ; and again, wo may readily 
nnderstand that through lack of enlightenment it m.ay fail to discover 
clearly the distinction in all cases between right and wrong, he- 
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tween righteousness and sin. VV^e may liave detected in oufseives 
a strange tolerance of what we know to bo sinful, and w'o may 
from time to time have discovered that wo liave been living all un¬ 
consciously in the practise of a sin hated as soon as recognised to be 
such. Either of these defects, it is plain, is fatal to the theoi'y 
which makes conscience the ultimate judge of holiness; and as 
we are certainly liable to both, we find ourselves, when on the vci’y 
threshold of our enquiry, confronted with a difficulty which ttiroat- 
ons to bo insuperable. 

As it is most important that we should not underrate this difficulty, 
and as the attempt to ignore it has already wrought mucdi mischief 
in this city, lot me endeavour to illustrate it so that wo may more 
readily perceive its true dimensions. It is notorious that in all 
matters of taste a standard of excellence is still a di.-sideratum—a 
desideratum, however, only in so far as its pres(!nec might save 
fi’om error, for that its absence is a stimulons to exertion none can 
doubt. Till this standard bo supplied, there must be, as regai’ds 
matters of taste, difference in opinion and variety in appreciation. 
In the study of music, for instance, there must be, within certain 
limits, controversy as to what is good music ; and (tven among (hose 
whose judgments coincide on this point, vtirious degrees of enjoy¬ 
ments of music will exist. Some will approve what others con¬ 
demn, and one will derive intense delight from what awakens scarce 
any emotion of pleasure in another. So likewise in ]>ainting ami 
sculpture and architecture and jtootry there is ahva 3 s room for \':irio- 
ty of criticism and difference of enjoyment; and in all these cases 
taste may be cultivated in both respects, the judguKsnt may be im¬ 
proved by increase of knowledge, and the pleasinx! may be heighten¬ 
ed by a careful attention to the gratification t)f leeling. Jfiit so, 
also, may taste become vitiatetl, the i)crcoption of this kind of 
excellence blunted, and a morbid a])pctite be crout(xl for what 
criticism condemns as faulty. U]) to this day tlu; oriental and the 
occidental notions of good music hojiclessly difi'or. The Indian 
wearies of what delights the European, while the disci]>le of Men¬ 
delsohn or Beethoven j>crceives no melody in the comj)ositi()ns of 
Tansen. It is possible, moreover, for the Indian musician so to 
inform his taste that he may ludiestitatingly acknowledge the super¬ 
iority of western skill while at the same time he enjoys more 
thoroughly the cadences which made harmony with his soul in 
early childhood; and again the foreigner, conscious the while that 
his taste has ceased to bo healthy, may find himself attracted by 
the half barbaric chants and wild intonations of Hindustani music. 
But why talk of mere possibilities—it is a well known fact that nations' 
have for ages together, through neglect of the fine arts, become 
wholly vitiated in taste, so that they lost the power of .appreciating 
excellence of this kind and contracted a debased fondness for what 
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W!is hideous and degrading. Even still none pi’otends to have 
reached the limit of perfection in art. There is none so arrogant 
as to boast that his mind is the final court of appeal in gesthetics. 
Improvement is still coveted by all, and most by those who have 
most cultivated their taste; such men, while they hold fast by well 
ascertained ]n'inci|)los, being always most eager tor more information 
and n\pst watchful that they do not suffer their feelings to be pleased 
with wli.'Vt. their judgment disallows. 

If then in matters of taste wo dare not constitute ourselves 
supreme judges, much less may we do so in matters of conscience. 
The analogy between the two suggests to us our danger and the 
dillienlty of altogether escaping it, reminding us of the probability 
of mistake and illustrating the imi)erfeetion of the only mode of 
avoiding it; while the contrast between the two admonishes us 
of the transcendent imjiortanco of taking heed to these lessons 
when we discuss the awful subject of holiness and the interests 
of eternity. For while in the one case the imperfection of our 
ideal is of small practical importance even should we overlook 
its defects, in the other to stercotyiw as perfect a, dcfccti\-o 
oonce))tion is to destroy for ever our Iiojhjs of the only real bliss. 
Ey .-esthetics w(5 enjoy intercourse with the beautiful in nature— 
nature imperfect like ourselves, “ made subject to vanity;”—but 
holiness is the atmosphei’o we must learn to breathe before wo can 
have communion with the infinitely perfect God. Good taste admits 
us to treasures which arc ours in proportion as wo can enjoy them, 
and to a fellow-feeling with men not greatly more refined than 
ourselves ; holiness is to conduct us to the sympathies of God 
whoso purity is complete, and W'ho is not a thing to be more or 
less appro[)riate(l, but a Person to give or withhold His affection 
a^icording to His own good j)lcasure. I think you will find in all 
those theories which attempt to account for sin as a mere im¬ 
perfection,—a weakness more to bt5 ]>itied than hated, a malady 
to be remedied not a crime to be punished,—T think you will find 
this fatal ei-ror underlying the wdiole scheme, God in all the purity 
off His perfect nature is forgotten and no higher standai-d is 
propo.seil to man than the conceptions of his own fond heart. 
Charity teaches us to be gentle in our judgment of others, and a 
consciousness of our own weakness forbids us to bo exacting in 
our demands upon our neighbour. But philanthropy is only half 
of religion. Tho same law that commands us to love our neigh¬ 
bour as ourself, requires of us first to love God with all our heart 
and mind and soul and strength. “ To visit tho fatherless and widows 
in their affliction” cannot be called piety if there be not at tho 
same time the keeping ourself “ unspotted from tho world.” Job, 
"While his friends were befoi’e him, could justify his conduct and 
maintain his integrity; nor could their expositions of the Divine 
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character humble his honest self-respect so long as their pfesonco 
compelled him to compare himself with man. But when God 
spoke to him in the greatness of His power Job’s vindication of 
self was silenced: “ Behold I am vile,” he said, “ what shall 

1 answer thee^ I will lay my hand upon my mouth:.. ... 

I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear but now mine eye 
seeth time, wherefore I abltor mj’self and repent in dust and 
ashes.” If, then, you would judge of your relation to holiness 
you must seek your standard not in yourself nor in man but in 
God, searching for Him in His own revelation, there to become 
aware how much conscience itself is fallen and how vast a distance 
stretches between your most cherished ideals and the reality of 
His perfect holiness; “ for the word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, neither 
is there any creature that is not manifest in His sight, but all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom 
we have t» do.” 

It was necessary thus to warn yon of the nature of this difficult}'^, 
which meets us as soon as we essay a judgment regarding true 
holiness, lest you should imagine that an appeal to your own feel¬ 
ings sanctioned at all that fetal error which constitutes the mind 
itself the only infallible judge. I have no other security against 
misleading you tlran is afforded by the teaching of God’s holy word, 
the Bible, and a reliance on His Holy Spirit to enable me rightly 
to understand that teaching; and among you the only heart I can 
appeal to is that which, conscious of its own feebleness and self- 
deception, seeks in faith the assistance of the^same Spirit that it 
may both recognise and love the true holiness. 

It ought to be steadily borne in mind that the educated natives 
of India are placed at some disadvantage in respect of the impress¬ 
ion which a view of Christian holiness is generally calculated to 
produce. They are introduced to the Gospel at a time when its 
very success has curiously, but in a manner all along inevitable, 
furnished opportunity for calling its high claims in question. Just 
as the sun, which at its rise fixes upon it the awe-struck gaze of 
all beholders both by the novelty of its glory contrasted with the 
blackness and shame of night, and by the majesty with which it 
asserts its rule, awakening with new life every thing that had died 
through weariness and dismay, unlocking the gates of industry, 
peopling the fields with many peasants, and thronging the streets 
witn busy crowds amidst the din and turmoil of renovated trade— 
this sun, when its struggle with darkness is past and its influence 
become universal, soon ceases to be remembered, and men, absorbed' 
in there immediate business, while using to the utmost the light of 
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day, arts ready to deem it an impertinence to be reminded of tliat 
sniall disc glistening in mid-heaven, the source of all that bright¬ 
ness without which they could not live : so has it happened to the 
Gospel. And the educated native of India, like a late riser to 
whom the glories of sunrise are unknown, is introduced into the 
civilised world only at a time when its inhabitants are so accus¬ 
tomed^ to the day that they have forgotten its source, the sun. It 
was, you* jviil admit, inevitable that a heavenly religion should 
marvellously improve human society far beyond the circle of those 
wlu) were conscious of its direct influence upon them, and then 
again inevitable that in propoidion to the universality of this im¬ 
provement the means of tracing it must disappear and the exact 
limits of its influence become continually less mai’ked. Books arc 
frequently placed in your hands full of Christian truth so far as 
they are wise, but in which all, or almost all, obligation to Christi¬ 
anity is systematically denied, and the legitimate results of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine deliberately ascribed to the influence of other powers 
to which in truth they owe nothing. You are brought in contact 
with a morality which elaborately disclaims the bigotry, as it calls 
it, of a settled belief or a definite creed, without confessing that 
the world had never seen it, if it had not first seen Christ. You 
have been suddenly introduced into a society so intoxicated with 
its own virtue that it dares to ignoi’e its obligations to Christianity, 
and claims the right to improve the Gospel. There is then no 
resource left for the honest truth-seeker, who would obtain a true 
.view of Christian holiness in its real dimensions, but to go back to 
the dawn of the Gospel, to travel into the night before its rise, 
and study the systems of men when least aided by the Christian 
revelation. 

And hei’o I feel that it would bo but loss of time to' dwell on the 
scenes which must meet the eye of the wanderer in search of 
holiness in nou-Christian.countrics. A description of the condition 
of the people in such lands, of the impurity of their worship, of the 
horrible foulness of their, so-called, sacred writings, and of their 
gcnei’al debased state of morality, would little affect the question 
as it concerns yon. The Indian mythology you have, I am persuad¬ 
ed, long since rejected, and it would be to no purpose to present 
proof of its vilcncss. The loves of Krishna, tho disgusting filthiness 
of Siva and Durga and Kali you have long since learned to pro¬ 
nounce unholy, although, alas, alas, how shall I say you have 
learned to hate that unholiness with which you permit your fa¬ 
milies—the wives and daughters whom every civilised nation 
labours to keep pure—to pollute their souls. I am sure, too, 
that you have ceased to associate holiness and asceticism together. 
•The fakir or sunyasi, with his affected disregard of whatever society 
values or decency requires, may pi'ovoke your mii'tli or excite your 
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disgust, but cannot now inspire you with reverence. I greatly 
congratulate 3 'ou on having shaken off for over the vain supersti¬ 
tions even still so prevalent in this country, and I only remind you 
of them that you may not suppose the more congenial view of the 
human mind I am about to present is the whole truth. 

Since, then, you happily agree with me in regarding these ido¬ 
latrous systems as unholy wo must have recourse to something nearer 
what 3 'OU claim as pure, and although this bo to prosopt a one¬ 
sided picture of man in his natural state, I am well content to 
make it the only night which Christian holiness shall presently 
disperse with a glorious triumph. Without doubt the philosophy 
which has been brought into closest contact with the Gospel and at 
the same time has most influenced the world, the philosophy to 
which you are indebted for what power yon have to resist the de¬ 
mands of Christianity, owes its chief origin to Plato. Whatever bo 
tlie claims of V^^asa and Kapila, Gotaina and Kanada upon us, as, 
being the founders o? Indian philosophy, I am bound to select in 
preference to their’s that system with which you have a nearer 
sympathy', and whi(A of all pre-Christian philosophies most closely 
approaches the opinion you have chosen as bettor than the Gospel. 
In Plato’s system we shall find exactly what we were in search 
of, the s^'stem which most commends itself to educated natives of 
India, honestly divested of all those Christian truths and that 
Christian spirit in which modern infidelity has not scrupled to array 
itself. 

It would of course be impossible to exhibit to you in a few, 
paragraphs anything like a complete digest of Plato’s philosophy, 
nor do I pretend to the learning hoccssary to such an V.;!^,y>t. 
Happily it is not more impossible than uimeecssary. A very 
brief survey of his conception will suffice to convince you that all its 
seeming beauty is the beauty of a dream of shadows, moving in 
speechless passionless rigour through the .intricacies of complicated 
figures at the w'aving of the magician’s wand,—a dream in which 
the hungry partake of viands which do not satisfy, and from 
w’hich they wake to the torture of certain starvation aggravated 
bj’’ the images which have at once excited and mocked their 
fancy—and thus you will I trust receive into a heart humbled 
and grateful, the certain, living, and sufficing truths of Christian 
holiness. “ Nothing cah bo more instructive,” remarks one from 
whom chiefly I shall borrow my sketch of Platonic holiness— 
“nothing can be more instructive (ought wo to doubt that it 
was imrposeh^ provided ?) than to watch the effects of human in¬ 
telligence often struggling in the very same path which lievolation 
came afterwards to clear of all obstruction; when it coincides 
to see in it the unbribed testimony of natural reason to the supor-- 
natural communication,—when it differs or omits, to mark in 
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every* separate instance the calm unboastful superiority of tlio 
message from hcavon I” * 

Sometime during the earlier part of the fourth century before 
Christ, in the gardens of Academus at Athens, a brilliant audience 
was wont to assemble around the person of the father of philo¬ 
sophy. Lot us who desire to know what is true holiness and the 
way to attain it, mingle in the crowd and learn from the wisest 
of uninspired lips. But beware how in your eagerness you rashly 
attempt to enrol-yourself a disciple; it is true you arc sadly 
uydioly, and true that you long for induction which may fit you 
for bettor things, but before you dare to pass the portal read the 
inscription which jealously challenges all who approach, and 
judge whether you can claim access to the presence of the great 
teacher within. “ Lot no one unacquainted with geometry enter 
hero.” So runs the legend; and whatever doubt there bo as to its 
actual oxistonco, there is none whatever as to its coirectly describ¬ 
ing the essential condition require^ of enquirers after Platonic holi¬ 
ness. The basis of Plato’s system is laid in the irttcllect. If any one 
lack sufficient intellectual power to master the elements of mathe¬ 
matics ho is hopelessly excluded from any benefit in the lectures 
of the Academy. As educated natives of India I may suppose 
you have no need to pause long at the gateway,—except, indeed, it be 
to mourn over those many millions who must, you are well aware, 
be shut out for ages from the true path of holiness ;—numbered, 
then, among the happy few we gain admittance, and as day by 
day wo listen to the wonderful discussions of the great j)hiloso])hor 
we gain by degrees a dim conception of the vast structure his own 
mind struggles to comprehend. Carefully confining our attention 
to the one study of holiness we gradually j)crceivo the grand 
outlines of the system shape themselves into a form of which 
this may bo taken as a popular view:— 

Man’s soul is made to ^contain not merely a consistent scheme of its 
own notions, but a direct apprehension of real and etenial laws beyond 
it, which I’o.al and eternal laws are the architypal “ ideas” after which 
all tilings are fashioned ; but they themselves are not sensible but 
intelligible, not objects of sense but of intellect. It is tho part 
of reason excited to reflection by phenomena, or mere apjiearances, 
to rise to the conception of the “ idea,” and gaze more and more 
immediately upon its unveiled reality, thus having communion with 
truth itselfi Platonic holiness is, then, to make the “ idea” the 
subject of perpetual imitation; and tho perfection of virtue Plato calls 
“ assimilation to God.” If you enquire how this contemplation 
is to be conducted, and what hope there is for the untaught mfiny 
to whom a contemplative philosophy is an impossibility full of 

* W. Arcueb Butlek. Lectures on ancient Philosophy. 
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blank despair; if you venture to remind the sage, exulting in the 
matchless powers of his own unique mind, that the business of 
life must go on, the plough and the reaping hook, the forge and 
the loom, the sword and the code; if you disturb the serenity 
of calm philosophy with the shrieks of a cannibal festival, the 
hoarse din of battle, the discordant clang of gongs in idol temples, 
the drunken orgies of the lanes and gullies of a great cify, or any 
other evidence of unbridled passion and wild excitement; if,' with a 
deeper knowledge of tlie >™ywardness of human nature, you con¬ 
tent yourself with pointing out the selfishness which in ambitio^i 
and in meanness, in greed and profligacy, in cunning and deceit 
finds a homo in the circles of enliglitened respectability, and you 
crave some recognition of these in the system professedly intended 
for man,—Plato hintself is appalled at the prospect. Ho looks coldly 
on the virtues of active life, he regards the domestic aft'oetions as 
hindrances and not helps to the soul’s progress, bo imagines for 
the great mass of mankind a system of metempsychosis, by 
which they shall pass through a variety of existences, as beasts and 
birds or men and women, till they are sufficiently purified—purified 
by the life of a beast!—for his philosophy, whence at length through 
the gate of a sublime contemplation they pass into the disembodied 
state where alone is bliss; and then, as if conscious that there is 
little comfort in this dreary prospect, he consoles himself and 
dazzles his audierieo with an imaginary I’ejiublic in which, among 
other impossibilities necessary to perfection, philosophers must 
be kings or kings philosophers; thus, as a last resource, creating a 
world to suit his system since his system could not suit the world. 

This is indeed a very meagre, but not, I believe, an otherwise 
unjust, sketch of the Platonic system of holiness. A further study 
of it would doubtless reveal more excellemnes, but, as certainly, more 
defects, and enough has been said to illustrate the immediate point 
in hand. There are indeed two features of,peculiar interest to you 
on which I have not touched:—Plato’s doctrine as to the impossibili¬ 
ty of teaching virtue, and indeed of communicating any true know¬ 
ledge ; this, he held, must be recovered out of the depths of the soul 
itself, and with better logic, if not greater honesty, than his modern 
admirers he does not hesitate to “ denounce the invention of writing 
as a misfortune to man,—as tlie prolific parent of borrowed, sophis¬ 
tical, and illusory wisdom.” * Into this I cannot now enter, as a 
discussion of the abuse of intuition would lead us too far from our 
subject, and Plato’s own views as to the operation of God’s Spirit 
upon the soul of man are not always interpretc<l in the same way 
byjiis expositors. Much more clear and more intimately connect¬ 
ed with our subject is his doctrine of the connection between the 

• W. Akchbb Butler. Lectures on ancient Philosophy. Vol; II. p. 287. 
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body !lnd evil. It is necessary to his system that humanity should 
he mutilated in order to its perfection ! or, not to ascribe to him a 
statement so self-destructive, that body in any form is not part of 
man : this I pass over because it is a topic which belongs to the last 
lecture of this series, and is of so high an importance tiiat a refer¬ 
ence to that lecture will, I am sui’e, be a safer course to pursue 
than .to hazard a necessarily very insufficient notice of it here. 

Bof()i*c. we listen to the voice of a greater than Plato, let mo 
again remind you, that in considering his system you have I'eview- 
cd the purest and most perfect of pre-Christian a^es, that in select¬ 
ing it wo have exhausted the utmost resources ot the human mind 
and reached the last limit of earthly morality, there is nothing 
higher tr) be found in all the pages of non-Christian religion or 
philosophy among the nations of mankind, oivilised or barbarous. 
We ha\'e not oven yielded to the strong temptation to seek our 
model rather among the Indian philosophies in our anxiety to 
climb the very highest earthly summit ere wo should despair of an 
unaided entrance into heaven. Doubtless you have your intellectual 
Himalayas, but while there is a Chimborazo elsewhere wo could 
not content ourselves with a less altitude. Yet you will admit that 
however lofty from beneath this highest of carthlj' eminences 
towered above the plain, and however goklcn its snowy summit 
seemed to glow from the distance, now that wo have reached its 
utmost height wc find the heavens still inaccessible as before, the 
stars as distant, the sun less warm, while we gasp in the thin un¬ 
substantial air and freeze iii the piercing cold of these uninhabitable 
realms. 

Let us seek at Jerusalem what Athens has failed to afford us, 
and instead of the speculations of Socrates and the system of Plato 
take into our hands the Christian Scriptures. I say Christian be¬ 
cause tho system they unfold is one,—the system of Christ. Call 
Him, if you will, for ihe moment a Galilean peasant. We who 
have sought holiness in vain elsewhere cannot now afford to bo 
over scrupulous. With the same honest earnestness which conduct- 
t)d us to world-worshipped Athens and her finest genius, wo must 
push our way into the crowd of common people that beset the steps 
of the lowly Jesus, among tho unfamed hills or nameless streets of 
Palestine. Tho book which Christ has given to the world is before 
us, and in its pages we may gather, if but our hearts refuse not in¬ 
struction, the holiness of the Clu'i&tian and how ho attains it. 
Moses in the fifteenth century before Christ writes its first chapters, 
and John tho Divine, after the lapse of a millenium and a half, lays 
down the pen, tho revelation being complete. In the mean time 
some thirty writers have contributed each a little, none very much, 
to the work whieh is given to us at l^t on the authority of that 
Prophet whom wo have seen teaching the people in Palestine. The 
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Bible, the whole Bible, ia a Christian document then, as faf as we 
are conoornod, although, for convenience sake, we may at times find 
it useful to call part of it Jewish. The New Testament assumes the 
Old as the Old promises the New. It was needful to say this in 
order that we should not fail to preserve the duo proportion of all 
those doctrines which commingled shape Uiemselves into the perfect 
symmetry of Christian holiness. 

Chief among these doctrines, apparent in every page" of the 
many hundred chapters of Scripture, is the existence of a personal 
j^rcsent God. Whether it be in the description of works ])ccu- 
liarly His own, or in t^ narrative of human life, in contem¬ 
plative meditations, or vigorous exhortation to encounter every¬ 
day duty, God, arrayed in all the attributes of a perfect Being, 
ill all the uuquestiosed supremacy of His Divine authority,— 
God is near. And with a firmness, which despises alike the 
conditions imposed by purely intellectual conceptions and the in¬ 
terpositions of sensible forms and shapes suggested by indolence 
and guilt, the faithful soul is confronted there and then immediate¬ 
ly with God. There is no long discipline for the uncultured mind, 
no retirement of the wise from the stem duties of his day and 
goiioration, no fondly anticipated hour when a hated body sliall 
bo destroyed as if it alone were chargeable with the separation 
from Deity; but to the faithful soul of the common slave in his 
meanest offices as well as to the scribe deeply versed in all learn¬ 
ing, to the wandering missionary in the excitement of his many 
perils as well as the saint in meditative exile, to the weary, to the 
hungry, to the sick, as well as to those whom no bodily infirmity 
oppresses, God, in the simplicity of His eternal majesty, is really, 
and distinctly, and immeaiately, present. “Servants obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh, not with-oyo service as 
men pleasors but in singleness of heart fearing God: and whatso¬ 
ever ye do, do it heartly as to the Lord and, not unto men; know¬ 
ing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance; 
for ye seme the Lord Christ.^’* “To me to live is Christ,"] says 
the Apostle rejoicing in his incessant labours. “ Most gladly will 
I rather glory in my infirmities,” he says again, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.” J And do not imagine because 
it is “God in Christ” which is thus revealed and beheld, that 
therefore ft is God disguised. God does not assume a different 
appearance in Christ, but Christ manifests God as Ho is. Ho is not 
veiled but revealed in the Word, not bereft of His terrible majesty 
for the Son is “ the brightness of the Father’s glorynot in part 
oi* in.figure for He is “the express image of the Father’s person.”§ 


* Col. iii, 22,—24. t Phil, i, 21. 

% 2 Cor. xii, 9. § Heb. i, 3. 
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But wfth all the nearness of God to man represented in the Bible, 
with all His intimacy in w'orldly events, the rigour of His spotless 
holiness is never once relaxed nor the terms of communion with 
Him forgotten. We are presented, as the groat example, with the 
spectacle of a pooj)le degnided by slavery, unable, as it seems, to 
grasp a single abstract conception, conducted into the presence of 
God Himself, as His peculiar people; yet is there neither a clouding 
of the "Heity nor any concession of the claims of His holiness. 
Just that manifestation of His presence is vouchsafed which their 
untaught minds could apprehend—the plagues of Egj'pt, the deliver¬ 
ance at the Red Sea, the voice of Sinai, while at the same time 
minute and multiplied regulations as to ceremony and purificatory 
rites are imposed, whence side by side with the vision of His pre¬ 
sence a conception of God’s holiness should fill their minds. There 
was localised worship, priests and altar, that they might not be 
])antheists; but there was no image nor form nor similitude lest they 
should become idolaters. But most notable of all those approach¬ 
es which at once gave access to God and pi’otected His presence, 
was the rite of sacrifice. Blood on the altar did not more clearly 
beckon the sinner to draw nigh than announced again and again 
the awful purity of that Divine holiness which could not indulge the 
smallest of sins. Day by day, moraing and evening, the lamb 
Avas slain and the blood was sprinkled, and on many a high festival 
and on many a special exigence there was again the sacrifice, 
evcryAvhore the testimony that some accursed thing lay between 
•God and man which only death could take aAvay, always the as¬ 
surance that in giAung sinful man access to Himself God did not, 
and Avould not, abate anything of His innate and eternal holiness. 
Further down in the strange history, but not without many an 
indication of what Avas coming, Ave behold the dread reality of all 
sacrifice, the very truth which all those figures constantly predicted. 
At once the type disappears like the moon in day-light, and hence¬ 
forth Ave gaze on the reality—the sacrifice of Jbsus Christ the Son 
OF Gqp, the solemn and most affecting revelation of the Divine 
holiness. God came near indeed to man, but God in all the awful 
purity of His nature, else it had not been He. And surely Avhat 
Ave crave is God Himself, undiminished, undisguised, in the very 
fulness of His glorious Deity. And that He might come thus and 
that we might know Him thus, whether from some fitness in 
things Or because Ave else Avould neA'cr hate sin as Ho hated it, at 
all events that He might in unimaginable love come to us and 
might, at the same time, put away sin, Jesus died, being made sin 
for ns.* The complete repugnance of God’s nature to sin, the 
utter impossibility of His ever permitting it in any thing dear to 
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Him, Ho made known in the death of His own Son, who, for tliis 

S irpose—tliat Ho might revoal to ns God as He is, took upon 
imself our nature, accepted tlie burden of our giu'lt, and was 
obedient unto the death we deserved. 

I hope none of you will supjrose that I am attempting to explain 
all the meaning of that mystery of love—the atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I have merely attempted to describe one view 
of it and have the more freely excluded any other because the 
subject has been treated generally in a previous lecture. 

By reason of this wonderful Tevelation of God as He is, which 
you will remember was wholly wanting in the very best of non- 
Christiau systems, another chai'acteristic of the truth is developed, 
a second distinct feature of the Bible begins to engage our atten¬ 
tion. The presence of God, with undiminis^ed purity in tlie midst 
of sinful men, of necessity throws into the most flagrant contrast 
their sin; and this is the next idea that fills the pages of the 
Christian revelation. Sin is evciywherc present, streaming up in 
palpable exhalations from every .field of human nature, like pesti¬ 
lential vapours unseen by star-light but both sOen and provoked by 
the blaze of an unclouded sun,—sin, not as in the legends of my¬ 
thology adorned and excused by the high example of Uie gods, nor 
yet as conceived of in intellectual systems a weakness or an in¬ 
dolence to be lamented and disciplined, but in all its native hideous¬ 
ness as an abomination, and a wickedness deserving and I'ecciving 
the terrible vengeance of God,—sin, in the deliberate crimes of 
wic4ed men, sin, in the backslidings of the righteous, sin, judged 
and punished, sin, wept over and repented ofj sin, put away for ever 
in the sacrifice of Christ. In strange proximity to the pi'csonce of 
God, revealed by the revelation of Him, sin in the Bible is detect¬ 
ed and depicted with a stern fidelity elsewhere to bo sought in vain. 
Do not suppose you understand anything of the Christian scheme 
of holiness till you have seen sin as only they see it who have first seen 
God. It is as confronted with Him—with Him as Ho is known in 
this revelation of Jesus Christ—that the soul becomes eonsc.'ous of 
its sin, not merely as a deed once done, or a bad habit thought¬ 
lessly conti'acted, but as its very nature. And side by side with 
this consciousness of sin comes a sense of its horrible guilt, of how 
deservedly' it is hated by God and with what justice pmmhed. 
Moreover, as the presence of the Divine purity glides on from 
chamber to chamber of the heart, the faithful soul i>erceive8 with 
an ever growing horrible amaze that this sin and guilt is hopelessly 
interwoven into its very being, and that ho ingenuity, howmver 
honest, can fiilly detect and measure it. “The heart is deceitful 
above all things', and desperately wicked : who can know it? I tlio 
Lord search the heart,”* 


• Jer. xvii, 9.10. 
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ArrKrocl at this point, the Olu’istian system of holiness again pre¬ 
sents ns tlie exactly suitable truth, which is at the same time peculiarly 
its own. The revelation of God had brought with it, clear and distinct, 
the certainty of the judgement of all men—the heaven of the righte¬ 
ous and the hell of the unholy. But the Bible, having uiimistako- 
ably announced these truths, does not seek to purify the soul with 
the aUuremonts of the one and the dreadful thi eatenings of the othef. 
Doubtless the awful powers of the world to come might be so wielded 
as to excite men even to insanity; and a contempt for things earthly 
with a certain appreciation for things heavenly might be easily pro¬ 
duced by an unrestrained exhibition of the surpassing glories of 
heaven and the eternal despair of hell. The so-called Prophet of Ara¬ 
bia laboured by such moans to secui'o tlie devotion of his followers. 
But the Ohristian system has a better method. Reward and punish¬ 
ment have their place in moral discipline; but whore they are the 
onlj’^, or oven the most prominent motives to exertion holiness is 
degraded into prudence and morality into selfishness. The truth 
and ))erfection of the Christian teaching docs not expose us to this 
danger. Just when the soul in the light of God’s holiness has 
perceived the hopelessness of deserving His favour or escaping 
His just wrath, God the Saviour meets him. Tliis is the third grand 
foaturo in the Bible. God the Saviour is tiie glad tidings an¬ 
nounced, and rejieated, and re-echoed, celebrated in hymns, illustrat¬ 
ed in narratives, typified in figures, expounded in treatises, the 
soui'co of all life on earth, the joy of heaven as filling it with the bliss 
.of gratitude. Nearer than hopes of heaven with its crowns of 
glory, nearer than fears of hell with its everlasting shame, is the 
love of the present personal Saviour with the words of pardon and 
tlie promises of peace on His lips. By the unanswerable argument 
of the cross, God at once demonstrates His love and convinces us that 
such love will secure our holiness. “ I have sinned,” is the cry 
of the soul in the presence of God’s holiness; “ the Lord also hath 
put away thy sin, thou shalt not die,” is the answer of the Gospel,— 
“ put it away” not merely by the remission of its punishment, death, 
but in tliat further sense which this remission seals aijd certifies 
to us. God, who so hated sin that tiie death of His own Son was 
the fit expression of His abhorrence of it, has now restored the 
soul to His favour; is there tiien any thing Hewill not do to purify 
that soul? “ Ho that spared not His o^vn Son, but gave Him up for 
us all, how shall Ho not with Him also freefy give us all things! ”* 

Now all things are ready and the faithful soul arises and is baptis¬ 
ed into the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, that 
so he may be partaker in Clmst’s death and be born into a new life 
whicli is spiritual. For baptism moans this—a partaking of the death 
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and resurrection of Jesus Christ, a hew birth, (which is only ^mother 
name for death and resuiTeetion,) into a new life in which the 
Spirit of God is the animating principle.. Sin has been atoned for 
and put away by the sacrifice of Christ, and the soul has united 
itself to Christ, accepting His salvation; there is therefore no longer 
any hindrance to the love of God accomplishing all its desire in 
that willing soul. The Spirit of the muoh loved Christ is wel¬ 
comed in that heart which as a son is now obedient to tlw) "heavenly 
Father. The old nature is. subdued by the energy of the Spirit, 
and by His agency the heart is filled with aspirations after heavenly 
things, with the means and desires for closer coipmunion with God. 
Love to God in Christ is the ruling motive in the soul, and a conse¬ 
quent effort to be like Him the direction in which it acts. True 
it is that for the present the continued existence of the old nature 
produces many a weary struggle, but because tlie Spirit within is 
the Spirit of God, progress in holiness is certainly possible. And 
when at last the old nature perishes, the soul enters upon a state of 
perfect purity in which the love of God which brought it there 
shall keep it safe for-ever. Of the perfection and bliss of that 
holiness who can speak aright ? To us, still struggling with tempta¬ 
tion upon earth, still saddened by sin, again and again grieving our 
spirits with its hated presence, freedom from sin, uninterrupted 
communion with God, may well seem joy enough to stay us from 
further speculation; but when we remember that this relief 
from the worst of all pain will be but the beginning of heavenly 
bliss, we are filled with delighted amaze to thhik what must bo its 
continuance. “ Assimilation to God,” the wonderful words of 
Plato, shall indeed describe that eternal perfection, but in a sense 
beyond even his refined conception. The perfection of holiness 
does not mean to the Christian a vague contemplation of abstract 
truths, nor yet mere intellectual,, although immediate, vision of the 
Divine realities, nor even an absorption*into the Deity in which 
all personal identity and individual distinction would be for ever 
merged, but a personal existence in which character complete in 
all its parts and faculties shall still be maintained, and the man, 
body soul and spirit, saved from sin throughout his whole nature, 
shall with an exquisite enjoyment continually behold the beauty of 
God’s holiness, and constantly, with every progress of his being, 
approach its Divine perfection when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him as He is.”* 

But to complete this sketch of Christian holiness, it is necessary to 
revert to one more feature of the system, no less emphatically insisted 
oil in the Bible ; and this chiefly because the frequent use of the 
word, system, may have led you to form an erroneous opinion, as 
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if Christian holiness were a theory or a doctrine, mei’oly to be 
cherished in the mind not exhibited in the life. The practical results 
of these views, I have been endeavouring to describe, are constantly 
insisted on in Scripture. Holiness is a real purity of heart. It 
shrinks from all known sin, and grows continually in its percep¬ 
tive powers, discriminating ever more and more accurately, and 
dete^iug sin in its countless disguises ? so likewise does it become 
more sensitive, feeling moi'e acutely every contact with sin, and 
enjoying more keenly all communion with Grod. It is then impossi¬ 
ble for a holy man to be self-satisfied ; rather, in fixed proportion 
to his advance will be his self-dissatisfaction, for each new enquiry 
will ever reveal new sins which had escaped the search of earlier, 
less cultivated, days, and the temptations of life as time revolves 
will bring new and untried faculties into contact with evil. Let 
none then suppose himself holy either because he has a clear con¬ 
ception of some system of holiness or because of self-complacency, 
and let none fondly persuade himself that it is possible to continue 
in sin and yet love God and be loved by God, for “ without holi¬ 
ness no man shall see the Lord.”* 

Hitherto I have, in accordance with the plan laid down, resol¬ 
utely refused to allow any modern system of relimon to compare 
itself in our minds with Christianity, and I may have seomed to 
you, therefore, to have left your position unassailed because I have 
made no direct mention of those doctidnes which are generally I’e- 
ceived among yon. Permit me now to say in a very few words, 
how, as it seems to me, the question ought to aflPcct you. Unaided 
reason seems to culminate in the Platonic speculations, we have now 
compared these with the Christian scheme of holiness, I do not 
think there are many or indeed any of you who will hesitate to 
say that the Christian system has greatjy the advantage. An ad¬ 
mission you may safely make both because it does not commit 
you neeessaidly to any decision on the truth of Christianity and be¬ 
cause your own notions much more nearly coincide with the Bible 
teaching than with Plato’s. If then you have condemned the 
•purest of confessedly unaided human, systems you are bound to 
remember the high pretentions of the Christian scheme, the fruit¬ 
ful source whence you have borrowed all the rest of your opinions. 
The modifications n»d ad4itionB by which you have improved on 
Plato’s idea are plainly derived from the Christian Scripturesj and 
there is Hot the smallest reason for supposing that unaided by these 
writings any human miljtd would have discovered or elaborated 
them. The number and extent of these modifications and additions 
you can detect by a comparison of tlie works of the Athenian 
philosopher and the tracts and treatises of such writers as Newman 
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Parker and Emerson, or by a contrast of the cold, death-diffusing 
dialectics of the rejected Vedanta, and the glowing exhortations to 
active, virtue, the unmistakable recognition of a personal God, and 
the bright promise of immortality which characterise the teaching 
of the Brahino Somaj. You have selected from the Christian- 
Scriptures at your own good pleasure whatever commended itself 
to your own minds, you have called it your own and built it.into 
your system to strengthen and beautify with the semblance* 'of life 
w’hat must else have been uselessly feeble and a chilling death, 
without wisdom to direct or holiness to sanctify. Let me thei-cfore 
earnestly wai-n you, while yet there is time, that each of those 
writers of the Clu-istiau Scriptures who wore, in point of undispu¬ 
ted fact, the first to announce these holy doctrines, have again and 
again asserted that they learned them neither from man nor fi-o'm 
their own hearts, but by revelation from God ; and let mo remind 
you of what you can readily verify for yourselves, that each of 
these amazing truths, or else the settled certainty of them, is 
inseparably connected by those writers with those other facts and 
revelations which you, on your own authority, have Jiot scrupled 
to reject. Not.even tlie subtlest, ingenuity, nothing but the most 
determined abuse of the moaning of words, can separate the 
Scripture doctrine of holiness, to which you owe so much from tho 
Scripture doctrines of the Divinity of Christ and His atonement 
for sin, which you nevertheless reject. You seize the effect and 
ignore tho cause, or you accept the cause and persistently deny its 
only legitimate effect, and that in direct contradiction of tho 
teaclier who is tlio only, or tho first, demonstrator of both. Do you 
not know that if there were any power or virtue in the Christian 
revelation it was certain to meet this treatment at the hands of men 
too proud to submit their nynds to the dictation even of God ? And 
do you not perceive that the only possible way, by which an honest 
heart could be protected from thus deceiving itself, has boon adopt¬ 
ed in the Scri])ture, in that tlie living doctrines, which so commend 
themselves to the mind that they easily seem its natural offspring, 
are inseparably connected witli, and owe all their virtue to, Yacts 
and revelations which by their miraculous oharactor never could 
be imagined other tlian superhuman truths, beyohd all question 
objective and external ? Why should you allow yourselves to bo de¬ 
ceived, or blind yourselves to the certain consequences which are 
at hand? To have gone through the.garden of God plucking the 
loaves and flowers and fruit of His owi* trees, and to have with 
matchless cunning bedecked therewith the barren branches of 
your own poor saplings that will not grow ; to have produced tho 
aspect, by such means, of genuine life and rich luxuriance may 
deceive for a moment the careless gaze of men; but when the 
fierce blaze of the sun in raid-heaven, tho down-pour of long 
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continued rains, tho strong wild brcozo—tho agencies by wliioli 
natural fruit is ripened and strengthened and inaturedr-whon tliese 
after their manner make entrance into the garden, driving away 
tlie empty admiration of human approval, oh, what shame and 
everlasting contempt will the terrible exposure bring, wlicn leaves 
are shrivelled up, flowers faded, and fruit decayed, and the harvest 
for ever past and the summer ended, and the fiat gone forth 
“ Every -plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall 
bo'rooted up,”* 

• Trial and temptation await you. A process is before you which 
shall curiously search out the secret places of your hearts, a marvel¬ 
lous adaptation of tho evil without to the propensities within shall tost 
your cherished integrity, and the assaults of Satan, now rapid ami 
violent and again insidious and disguised, shall make close experi¬ 
ment of your fancied uprightness. True holiness beneath this 
discipline shall survive and grow strong, because it is the fruit 
of the atonement of the Son of God,—a living, everlasting de¬ 
monstration of God’s love,—and its life is the Holy Spirit of God, 
the continual gift of that love to every one who by faith is partaker 
in that saorifice. Thus does it abide for ever a real complete living 
sanctification,—^its source within roach of the worst of sinners, the 
meanest of men, its end in a purity beyond the attainment of 
angels, being the very image of God's Wn Son, conformity to 
wdiom is tho liighcst destiny of man. 

* Slattli: XV, 13. 
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In coming before you to si)Oiik of Prayer, I do not assume tJiat 
*4. am addressing tlioso who deny tlie duty of prayer or are alto¬ 
gether unaoeustomod to pray. My liopo is that I may bo able to 
lay before you truer and clearer views on the subject than any you 
liavo yet bold: and my object will bo to exhort you to a more 
steady and consistent j)raotico of ])rayor than any you may have 
3 -et adopted. But since the object of this course of Lectures is to 
])roduco a conviction of the truth of Christianity in those who are 
not 3 'ot convinced, the view of prayer that I shall have to lay before 
you, as a part of the scheme of the present course will be : —Pra_yer, 
as a means of ae([uiring conviction of the truth of Christianity. 
Of which when you are convinced, you will bo in possession of tho 
richest, blessing that God has designed for men 

Now before wo proceed, let us pause to notice that it is a matter 
of supremo interest about which our thoughts arc to be now en¬ 
gaged, a matter in which tho whole human race is intimately con- 
cmaiod, and which is especially a fit subject of meditation for re- 
Jigious cn(|uircrs. 

Tho words pray ami pr.ayer, or whatever bo their equivalents in 
tho language of our daily conversation, are constantly on our lips. 
Wo somotimes uso them in speaking of tho requests that we have to 
make to one another. Iho bogging woman prays for an alms with 
ail the cries and go.stures of supplication. The child in disgrace 
]irays ('arnestly for tho p^irdou of his fault and for restoration to his 
])aront’s alfcotioii. But a far commoner use of the word is to 
denote tho mode of making requests to God, accompanied with acts 
of dilvotion, however orroncous or unworthy the form of devotion 
may be. When wo see tho Mahomotlan going tlirough his outward 
prostrations and listlessly reciting Arabic forms which convoy no 
meaning to him, wc ai’e yet convinced that a feeling of piety in his 
own heai't, or tho jn’essuro of a conventional usage framed by tho 
piety of others, prompts him to tho act, and we say of him that ho 
is saying his ])rayers. 

Now homage of this kind in one form or another is univcr.sal. 
When wo look round among men in our own times, or backward 
into past ages, we see the iilea of pr.ayer universally recognized, and 
the habit every where prevailing. Tiio Mahotnedan pray.s. (So akso 
does tho Hindu, when standing in the Ganges or Jumna or any 
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other sacred river, with liands uplifted towards the rising sui, ho 
mutters his inv’ocations. Tlie untutored savage whoreevcr ho is 
found in the world has a sense of a Supremo Being, and employs 
some method of deprecating His wrath and bcigging His favour. 
From histoiy wc know that the heathen nations of antiquity, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans while 
believing in the existence of many Deities, honored them, with 
worship, false indeed, (for , it was for the most part idolatrous and 
accompanied with licentiousness or cruelty) j^ct according to their 
light they rendered homage, and sought favours by prayer. In the' 
Jewish religion prayer w’as a rccxignizcd duty and a constant habit of 
religions persons, as a very slight knowledge of the Jewish Scrijitures 
will shew. Christians from the beginning of their history to the 
jircsont time have been distinguised above all others by their doc¬ 
trine and practice of prayer. The Brahmo Soniaj enjoins medita¬ 
tion and prayer as a religious duty. A i'orm of ])rayer, I am in¬ 
formed, is used in their social worship and a book of private pray¬ 
ers has been published. The notion and jiractice of ])ray<‘rs being 
thus universal, the subject of our lecture must bo one of deep inter¬ 
est to I’eligious enquirers. 

The main divisions of our subject will be the Nature, the Duty 
and the Expediency of jiraycr. 

. 1. Before we can understand the duty of performing an act, we 
must understand clearly what the act is, which it is our duty to per¬ 
form. Our first impiiry, therefore, will be, what is prayer? 

We must arrive at the notion gradually. Prayer in iis simplest., 
idea is supplication to God. Hence prayer imjdies belief in God. 
Moreover it is supplication to God for such things as we think He 
is able to give. Hence it assumes a sha])e and form dependent upon 
our belief in God, and our knowledge of the relationshij) that exists 
between God and men. Hence it is impossible that the different 
conceptions of God that have been entert^iined by successive ages 
and various races of men in the world can be all true, therefore it 
is impossible that the notions hold by them concerning jirayei- can 
all bo reasonable and right. If the Jupiter of the Greeks, and the Kali 
or Krishna of the Hindus, be conceptions of God fearfully apart 
from the truth, then the worshi|) of the Greeks and Hindus must 
be to the same degree deficient, and their views of prayer conse¬ 
quently oKscurc and imperfect. It becomes then a question what 
notion of prayer we should adopt as correct. 

The notion of i)rayer dej)ends tqam our knowledge of God. 
Hence, if rny arguments are based upon such concej'tions of God 
as we hold in common, they will be received without hesitation or 
niisfrust. How the belief to which the present audience wall readi¬ 
ly grant their assent is, that God is Supreme, the great First ('nuso, 
tlie Governor of the world and of ourselves. Further that Ho is 
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Go(^* and Benevolent, the Givei* of all things desirable for men’s 
happiness. Again that He is Just and Holy, that certain actions 
of men are pleasing, and others offensive in His sight; that He is 
as mighty to punish as to save, and that He fiwiuently afflicts men 
with diseases and calauiities which they of themselves are quite 
unable to ward off. The attributes of God and His relations^ to- 
wanls men necessitate corresponding relations of men tow'ards 
God. “ God is Su]jreme, man is subject: it is therefore required 
of men tliat they do homage to God. If God is Good and Kind, as a 
father tow^ards his children, then men must instinctively approach 
God witli feelings of confidence, and beg of Him in prayer those 
things which they think Ho is able to bestow, and render thanks for 
those tilings of which they feel sure He has been the Giver. Fur¬ 
ther if God is Holy and hates sin, and also Omniscient, so that no 
sin can be hid from Him, tlien it is man’s duty in approaching God 
to acknowledge with contrition and sorrow all acts offensive l,o 
Him. 

Hence prayer, which in its simplest sense is the offering of pe¬ 
titions, is never only this. True prayer consists of sujiplication, 
and of other cognate actions of the spirit, sucli as adoration, con¬ 
fession and thanksgiving. Tliis is the idea of prayer of which w'e 
are about to speak and the practice of wliicli we wish to recom¬ 
mend. 

II. We come now to the question of the duty of jirayer. 

1. We have seen that the very mention of jirayor implies it.i 
duty. IV'^e eaiinot speak of jirayer otherwi.se than as an instinct off 
the conscience, arising out of man’s I’elation to tlie Sujireme Being. 
And the very fact that it is an instinct, and that the instinct is uni¬ 
versal, constitutes, as we think, the prime aigunient for the duty of 
jirayor. 

Wc wish to lay great stress on this consideration, and to produce 
in each mind the conviution that prayer is a moral instinct in man’s 
nature. But it may be said if it be an instinct, and the instinct bo 
universal what need of argument to jirove it to bo a duty. To 
whicTli wc ro|)ly that wdicn we sa}’^ it is an instinct, wc do not assert 
that it is irresistible, but on the contrary that it is weak ; so that 
in many men, for long intervals of time, it may lie dormant, and in 
others become quite extinguished, Reflection is needed to recog¬ 
nize it as a true dictate of the conscience. Rcffcction will convince 
the reason that it is so. Then prayer wdll become a rational action 
and the knowledge, conscion.sly entertained, will make the cultivation 
of pru^’cr to bo a moral duty. 

Conqiassion is an^ affection implanted in every human breast, 
yet, by the withering influence of selfishness, the ini'er fount may, 
like a spi’ing of water, become dried up. Or in other men, beiaiuse 
it is not discerned to bo an affection placed in them by God, it is 
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not cultivated from a sense ol‘ duty- In like manner the sefn^ of 
prayer may, from contrary influences, laiiffuish and die, or it may 
jiot 1)0 recognized as a dictate of the conscience : in such a case wo 
shall not have, as we might, an ovei’-])rcsent monitor to urge us to 
the practice of prayer. 

'J,’herefore wo cannot say that arguments to ju’ovo the duty of 
what is in itself an instinct aro out of placj. In support of theso 
remarks, I may quote the words of a profoiind thinker, whose o])i- 
nion is respected by some at least of the philosophical enquirers of 
(Jalcutta. Mr. Mansol* speaking of proofs of the lleing and At' 
tributes of God thus remarks. “ On the one hand it mustl )0 allow¬ 
ed, tliat it is not through reasoning that men obtain the flrst inti¬ 
mation of their relation to the .Deity....Those who lay oxclnsivo 
stress on the proof of the existence of God from the marks of 
design in the-world, or from the necessity of supposing a first cause 
of alt ])honomena, overlook the fact that man learns to jiray before 
he learns to reason, ho feels within him the consciousness of a 
Supreme Being and the instinct of worship before he can arguo 
from oflhets to causes, or estimate the traces of wisdom and benevo- 
Iciwc scattered through the creatio)i. But on the other hand argu¬ 
ments wliich would be insuflicient to create the notion of a Supremo 
Being in a mind previously destitute of it, may have great force 
and value in enlarging or correcting a notion already existing and 
in justifying to the I’eason, the unreasoning convictions of the 
lioai't.” 

So we may say of prayer. Man has within him an instinct ■ 
Avhicli urges him to ])ray before ho can reason. But arguments 
wliich would be insuflicient to create the fooling in a mind previ¬ 
ously destitute of it, may have great force in justifying to the 
reason the unreasoning convictions of the heart. 

To return then to our as.sertion, we say that prayer is an instinct 
of man’s nature. The sense of the duty ©f prayer arises sponta¬ 
neously out of the relations of man towards God. 

Man is a dependent being, dependent on his fellow-mcm, depen¬ 
dent too, as ho jilainly sees, upon God. Ilis dependence oh his 
fellow-creatures obliges him in many instances to beg their help or 
to crave their pardon. The consciousness of dependence on God 
must prompt him to corresponding action towards Him. The true 
])hilosophy of religion is to bo guided by analogy to other parts of 
the divine government. To use the words,of the writer already 
.quotedf “ Wo have all as children felt the need of the supporting 
care of parents and guardians ; we have all ii^the gradual progress 
of education required instruction from the wisdom of teachers ; wo 
Jiavo all offended against our neighbours and known the blessing of 
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foi’lfit’cncss, or the penalty of nnappeased anger. Our heavenly 
affections must in some measure take; their source and their forni 
from our earthly ones...the motives which prompt us, when we make 
known our wants and pour forth our sirpplications to an eartlily 
parent arc graciously permitted hy onr luaivenly Father to l)e the 
typo and symbol of those by which our intercourse w’itli Him is to 
bo regulated, with which He bids us ‘ come boldly to the throne of 
grace,* tliat we may obtain mercy and fiiul grace to hplp in the time 
of need.—’ 

The universality of the instinct is inferred from the fact that 
ex])iatory rites have prevailed among all nations, and that the re¬ 
ligious feeling pervades all classes, ranks and ages within our own 
circle of observation. Listen to one wdio thus eloquently dctdares 
his experience :*— “ Alone among beings hero below man praj's. 
Of his moral instincts there is none more natural, more universal, 
more irresistible than prayer. The child yields to it with a ready 
docility. The aged turns to it as to a refuge against decay and 
loneliness. Prayer mounts of itself to yonng lips that can scarce 
lisp the name of< God, and to dying lips whicli have no longer 
the power to pronounce it Among all [looplo celebrated or obsemre, 
civilized or barbai’ous, wo meet at every stop with the acts and 
forms of invocation. Wherever men arc living, there under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, at certain hours, under the dominion of coidaia 
emotions of the soul, the eyes are iipliftcd, the hands are joined, the 
knees bend, to implore or to render thanks, to adore or to appease.” 

To the refleoting mind the necessity and universality of jn-aj'cr 
must bo at once apparent. The knowledge of this liict constitutes 
to him who has consciously entertained it a proof that pi’ayer is an 
instinct of Divine origin. He is now in po.s.session of an argument 
to convince his reason. He will feel that necessity is lai<l upon him 
to pr.ay: because it is a duty to God who gave him his constitution, 
and has implanted in aU men the instinct of prayci-. 

2. Wo have asserted that prayer is reasonable: but onr asser¬ 
tion will fail to produce that full conviction in your minds which 
1 desire, unless an objection against prayer in the abstract lie taken 
into consideration. It is one that has been perhaps universally felt 
and by many considered conclusive against the reasonableness of 
prayer. It may be put in this form :— 

God’s counsels are ]>ro-detcrmlncd and immutable. If therefore 
God has preordained anything that a man desires, it will ha])pcn 
even if he do not ]>ray : and if God has ordained otherwi.sc, bisi 
prayer will not so affect the Divine counsels that God should 
change His will and cause the thing to hai)pon. 


* Guizot, L'Efjliae et la Societ'e Chretionne, quoted iu the Appendix to 
Farrar’s Baniptou Lectures 1862. 
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Now in reply we notice, first, that the difficulty hero stal(^ is 
one of the kind called speculative, and should not affect us in the 
regulation of'our conduct, because its solution is impossible to the 
finite intellect of man. 

There are other such questions. One is the existence of evil in 
the >vorld, either contrary to God’s choice, or by his permission. 
The former alteniative leads to the inference that God is. not 
Almighty, a conclusion that our feelings instinctively rejc.ct. We 
must thorcfoi’e accept the latter. But if we do, then another diffi¬ 
culty starts up. Why does God permit that which is destructix e 
of men’s liappiness both in time find in eternity? Here is a ques¬ 
tion which the ablest philosophers and metaphysicians avow them¬ 
selves unable to solve, and upon which even Christians, who bc- 
livc in a Divine Bevelation, admit that no light can be thrown. 
Another insoluble difficulty is the reconciliation of human action 
with Infinite Fewer. If a man be sick, why should he take medi¬ 
cine, or cfdl a physicitin or make any efforts for his rceoveiy. 
The means will or will not take effect according as God has ordain¬ 
ed. Yet men universally do make use of means, impelled by the 
instinct of self-preservation, though they cannot answer the specu¬ 
lative difficulty. 'The impossibility of answering such questions 
consists in this that they lie in a region to which the intellect of 
man cannot soar. They depend on our knowledge of the coun¬ 
sels of the Infinite God. And it is allowed on all sido.s 
by sound metaphysicians that the finite mind cannot gra.sp the 
infinite, and must be content to leave questions of this kind un¬ 
solved. We will produce the authority of Mr. Mansel on this 
point also :* “ Man,” lie says, ‘‘is content to practice where ho is 
unable to speculate. He acts as one who must give account of his 
conduct. Ho jfrays believing that his prayer will be answered. 
Ho does not seek to reconcile this belief with any theory of the 
Infinite; for he docs not know how the Infinite and the Finite can 
exist together. But he feels that his several duties rest upon the 
same basis : he knows that if human action is not incomi)atihlo 
with Infinite Power, neither is human supplication with Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness.” 

Though I think I have already set aside the objection as affect¬ 
ing our conduct, by showing that it rests on the false notion that 
God’s plans can be comprohened by man, while they cannot, yet 
I feel that many a candid inquirer may have boon much troubled 
by this difficulty. 1 therefore wish to diminish its power as far as 
possible. I propose to throw out a few suggestions not indeed to 
make the whole matter demonstrably clear to tlio intellect, but to feel 
our Tvay to the Divine mind as far as we are able. And this I 
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shal/dTo by aid of tho light which Christian Theology can throw on 
the subject. 

The question is concerning the efficacy of prayer, a doctrine 
felt by some and boldly assorted by others to be contrary to reason. 
It is said that prayer is useless, because all events are predetermin¬ 
ed, and God, being Immutable, will not make alterations to nxiet 
the wishes of tho suppliant. 

One ‘hint towards the comprehension of the difficultj’ of tho 
question, if not of tho question itself, is this:—that tho means are 
pi'cdctormined as well as tho end. God has ordained prayer as a 
means of obtaining blessings. He has designed that the prayers 
of men should precede tho blessings which Ho bestows. 

But in saying this M'e shall be mot by the argument, that 
woi’ldh'^ men arc in the enjoyment of blessings without prayer. 
Itiches, robust health, freedom from care, are granted as abundantly 
to them as to others. To which we reply that this reasoning is 
erroneous. For, without faith, and prayer, which is tho life of 
faith, these temporal gifts will in'tho end ]>rove to bo no blessings 
at all. This ti'uth was clearly perceived by one who lived three 
thousand yeai’s ago and who in his religions contemplation thus 
addresses the Almighty ;* “ I was grieved at the wicked, I do also 
see the ungodly in such prosperity; For they arc in no peril of 
death, but are lusty and strong. They come in no misfortune like 

other folk, neither are they plagued like other men.Lo, these 

are the ungodly, these prosper in the world, and these have riches 
in possession: and I said, then have I cleansed my heart in ^•ain, 
and washed ray hands in innocency. All the day long have I been 
punished, and chastened every morning.Then thought I to un¬ 

derstand this, but it was too hard for me, until I went into tho 
sanctuary of God, then understood I tho end of these men ; namely 
how d'hou dost set them in slippery places, and castest them down 
to the ground. Oh how* suddenly do they consume, perish, and 
come to a fearful end.” 

But it will be urged, surely recovery from sickness, for instance, 
is*a great blessing, oven though it be not sent in answer to the 
■ sick man’s prayer. But wo reply that by the All-gracious God it 
is vouchsafed kindly, but by man’s perversion the gift ceases to bo 
a blessing. 

An illustration of this principle is afforded in the account of one 
of the miracles of Jesus with which you may be familiar. TIio 
historian relate,! that, as Jesus entered a certain village, there met 
him ten men that were lepers. They lifted up their voices, and saiil. 


< Ps. LXXIII. A psalm of Asaph, vv. 3, 4, 5, 12, 13, 15,— 18, cited from 
the Prayer-Book Version, 
t Luke XVII. 12. 
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Jesus, Master, have mercy upon us. Jesus bade them to go''and 
shew themselves unto the priests, to have their cure certified. 
They in faith went, as though the healing had already passed 
over them. And it came to pass that, as they went, they wei-e 
cleansed. The ten had shown sufficient faith to bo healed. In 
nine the I’eligious sense w.as not strong enough to impel them to 
the duty of thanksgiving. One alone turned back and with loud 
voice glorified God, and fell down at Jesus’ feet, ^ving him 
thanks. Jesus dismissed him, saying “ Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” Our inference is drawn from the last speech -of 
Jesus. We ask, Were not the other nine made whole? Clearly 
they were not, in the same sense that that one was. Yet tho 
leprosy had depa-ted from them all. Before outcasts from society, 
obliged to proclaim themselves to every passer by. Unclean! 
Unclean ! tlicy were now restored to tho bosom of their families, 
and to tlio business and pleasures of life. In what I'espect had 
they not derived tho benefits of being made whole ? In this, that 
their cure had not been turned to their higher good, the welfare of 
their immortal souls, by an act of faith. The thankful leper only, 
in this highest sense, was made whole. 

It will perhaps bo rejoined, that thus you limit very narrowly 
the word ‘ blessing’; you mean by it sneh a benefit as tends 
directly or indirectly to the eternal good of the recipient. Bo 
it so. If the subject be carefully examined, wo shall bo forced to 
accept such a limitation.* “Every creature of God is good and 
nothing to bo refused,” says St. Paul “»/ it be received with 
thanksgiving: /or it is sanctified hy the leorcl of God and jn'ayer." 

Another hint towards tho comprehension of the efficacy of 
prayer is this :— that tme prayer can not he offered without resignation 
to the toill of God. 

It may bo objected to this explanation, that you remove tho difficul¬ 
ty only one step further. If yon pray only' that the will of God may 
be done, why pray at all ? It will bo done whether wo pray or not. 

Wo reply that there is great advantage in this kind of prayer. 
It assimilates our will to God’s. It makes the will of God pleas¬ 
ing to us. It makes us, therefore, recipients of blessings. Thus, 
a parent, watching by the bed of a sick child, prays to iho 
Giver of life and death, that if it be Hig will, the child maj' bo 
spared. Then if tho child bo not spared, he is sure that God has 
afflicted hiih in love, and desires his highest welfare. Ho is led to 
ask himself if there be any greater evil than the psfin of bereave¬ 
ment, or any greater good than the happiness of parental love, and 
he'is reminded of tho far direr ruin of the soul, and of the far more 
joyful reward of the purified spirit in heaven. 
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Tlllo*rosult of prayer such as this will bo a gradual purification 
of heart and life, and a growth towards perfect holiness. And- 
those who thus pray can join with an Apostle of Christ in saying, 

* “ Whatsoever w'e ask we receive of Him, because wo keep his 
commandnionts, arid do those things that are pleasing in His sight.” 
And again f “ Tliis is the confidence that w'e have in Him, that .if 
w'C ask anything according to His will, Ho licareth us.” 

Wo have devoted a largo share of our time in this lecture to the 
diflieulty of reconciling with our reason a belief in the efficacy of 
j)i'iiycr, because any misgiving on that ])oint is a serious hindrance 
to tlio j)ractico of prayer. Our conclusion is that the s|)cculativo 
difficulty is not one that should affect us in the regulation of our 
conduct, because it relates to the attributes and counsels of God 
which the finite mind can not hope to comprehend. Yet the light 
which Christian philosophy throws upon the subject warrants us to 
expect that full knowledge is reserved for a higher stage of intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual existence. 

8. The fundamental argument that should convince us of the duty 
of prayer is, that the feeling which instigates us to if may be dis¬ 
cerned by reflection to be an instinct of our conscience, a dietato 
of that voice, wdiose commands are the commands of God. Our 
duty may be perceived by other considerations also, and the argu¬ 
ment which I shall now advance rests upon the example and precept 
of holy men. 

The principle is a sound one, that that which is holy must bo 
true. Now holy men and the most eminent religious teachers have 
recommended, both by their example and doctrine, the practice of 
pi’ayer. 

This assertion vvill be verified at once by our own observation, 
by written biographies, and by the history of religion. 

Though the instinct of prayer is universal, our own oxjiericnco 
tolls us tli.at, through mistiso, it has become in many men blunted and 
])oworloss. The drunkard, the •dultcror, and the profane, never 
eomo^ with their unreponted sins into the preseuco of God, for they 
tfaro not; they never make mention of prayer but with an oath or a 
jest. On the other hand, those who ai'o free from gross vices, and 
lead comparatively moral lives, even if thpir motive bo only the tem¬ 
poral benefit which ensues, (for moral rectitude has the promise of 
the life that now is,) will bo worshippers of God according to their 
light and knowledge. If, moreover, they possess the higher qualities 
of benevolence, raookiuss and love ; then, so far as their secret lifo' 
can be ascertained, they will assuredly be fourid to hold frequent 
converse with God in prayer. 

If we turn to biograi)hies the same phenomenon will bo observed. 

• 1. .Toh. HI 32. 
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Tlioiiiiis Paino was an outlaw from liis own country, a supporter 
of tho French Revolution, an author whose writings have wreck¬ 
ed the faith of thousands, and, moreover, a man of imtemperate 
habits. The details of the fortnight proceeding his death are 
recox'ded by an o}'c-witnoss.* He woulcl call out during the parox- 
ysjns of distress without intermission ‘ 0 Lord helj) mo ! God help 
me! Jesus Christ help me! O Lord help me!’ repeating the •same 
expressions without variation, in a tone of A'oice that would alarm 
the house. These were the only {)rayers that he offered, mere cries 
of despair, wrung from him by bis bodily pain. 

Witli tho life and last moments of the avowed Infidel, contrast 
those of the Christian Philosopher. John Locke was a faithful ser¬ 
vant of the Government of his country, and tho author of the cele¬ 
brated “ Essay concerning tho Human Understanding.” His integ¬ 
rity of character may be judged from tho circumstance, tliat, when 
an asthmatic complaint obliged him to resign his cm])loyment, he 
wrote “ That he could not in conscience hold a situation to which 
a considerable salary was attached without performing the duties 
of it.”f Some four or five days previous to his death, wo are 
assured by one who was with him when ho died, and had lived 
in the same family for seven years before, that he y)articulai'ly 
exhorted all about him to read the Scriptures: that he desired to 
be remembered by them at evening prayers: and being told that 
if ho chose it, tho whole fixmily should be with him in his chamber, 
ho answered, he should be very glad to have it so, if it would Jiot 
give too much trouble.” 

The lives of all meu who have done good in their generation 
will in like manner testify that they' wore men of prayer. Wo 
shall find that the habit of prayer is not distinctly avowed or laid 
open to public view; yet, on the contrary, it is not denied, but 
avowed when occasion rcfiuiros, and is tacitly undcrst.o(Kl to bo 
their constant practice, and is unrnistaPeably .detected, like tho 
violet which grows out of sight,^iby the fragraueo which it diffuses 
into all their actions. Instances of holy men who have also, been 
men of prayer might be multiplied indefinitely. Rut if their ex¬ 
ample is a guide to us in the path of duty, how much more impe¬ 
rative must be tho examjjo and doctrine of Jesus Christ, who, 
whatever be our faith concerning Him, must be separated off from 
all our ordinary men, as being One in whom eighteen centuries 
have been unable to point out any blemish, and whoso religious 
teaching has been the standard and source of moral right from 
His own time to the present, and has exerted a mighty influence 
in* the regeneration of the world. 


• The Closing Scene. First Sork-s. p. 9. 
t The Closing Scene. First Series, p. 10. 
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I* may safely count upon the acquiosconco of my liearers in tliis 
estimate of the Founder of Christianity, for I am aware that that 
body of relifjious enquirers in Calcutta, who alone, besides Cliris- 
tians, are able to judge, though they reject the Cliristian Reve¬ 
lation, and rest their religious belief on their own intuitions, do 
yet avow that men’s intuitional knowledge is progressive, and^that 
its present stage of progress is due, in a very great degree, to‘the 
doetriifS ^f Jesus Christ. Thus the Indian Mhi'or, quoted in last 
month’s issue of The Enquirer, bears the following honest testimony 
to “ what the few Apostles of Jesus have done” saying that its 
effect was “ to bring entire nations and successive generations of 
perver.se men to the Righteous God, and lay the foundation of an 
immense fabric of moral and social greatness.” 

What then do Jesus Christ and His Apostles teach us regarding 
prayer ? 

In the record of His teaching is preserved a model of pray^or. 
As we a]>prouch God we are to rise to the comforting and en¬ 
nobling conception that Ho is our Father. Our first petitions 
must have regard to God Himself, that men may hallow Him in 
their thoughts and do Him reverence: then to the spread of goodness 
in the world generally: then to ourselves. And on behalf of ourselves 
we may pray for temporal support, for forgiveness of sins, for pre¬ 
servation trom evil. To the petition for forgiveness is appended 
the })roviso that we have forgiven others. Since forgiveness im¬ 
plies love, the highest of moral qualities, it is evident that one 
condition of acceptable jjrayer is a cleansed heart.. 

We learn that prayer should bo in secret and persevering. 
Jesus himself, we read, retired into desert places and spent 
nights in prayer. He has further directed that men should ask in 
11 is own name, that is, having faith in Him, because, apparently, 
such faith is evidence of a mind entirely reconcilied to the will of 
God. Lastly, Ave ai’e taught to seek aid from the Holy Ghost that 
we may bo able to pray ; for often a man feels his struggling soul 
tied down to earth. In such a case, an Apostle says, “ Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings w'hich c.annot bo uttered.” * 

A brief summaiy of the example and doctrine of Jesus Christ 
and His Apostles has been presented. And I say, because the 
example of holy men is universally admitted to be a guide in the 
regulation of conduct: and because you regard Jesus Christ as, in a 
way, distinct from and superior to aill others who by their lives ana 
doctrine have a claim upon your reverence, and that He and His 
Apostles have taught us to pray : therefore yon have in their ox- 
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am\>\c anil command anollior argument for tlio duty of prayer*, and 
for praying in the manner they taught. 

Tlic life of faith and prayer is not attractive to the flesh and na¬ 
tural mind. Very severe effort is required to renounce convinliaty, 
to shorten one’s moments of business or pleasure, and retire, as 
Christ directed, into one’s closet and shut to the door and pray to 
tlic Father who seeth in secret. Nothing can overeomc the natural 
distaste for such a practice but the stern command of duty. ' I wish 
therefore, my hearers first of all, to impress themselves with the 
sense of this duty. As you would fulfil your obligations to God, 
as you value your immortal souls, you must cultivate tlic liabit of 
prayer. Tliough the world scoff, though thousands neglect the duty, 
this is no argument to you who have a sense, or an intuition, if you 
please to call it so, that God has bidden you to pray. 

III. Leaving now the dutyq lot us turn to the expediency, of prayer. 

God would not implant in man a sense of the duty of any act 
which would not ultimately prove advantageous to him. The sense 
of duty is the paramount motive wliich will bear a man on, when, 
for a time, ease and present advantages would seduce him anotlior 
way'. It i.s, however, a great support to a man in the conscientious 
pursuit of a duty, if advantages, cither present or future, can bo 
jjointed out as sure to result from it. Accordingly God has gra¬ 
ciously designed that some of the beneficial effects of prayer should 
be matters of expei’ionce, or plainly appreciable by the reflecting 
mind. 

The question of the efficacy of prayer has already boon discussed 
as a difficulty presenting itself to the intellect, and we decided that 
we cannot tell how God answers the prayers that men offer to Him 
in their wants and emergencies, yet that He has plainly commanded 
them to pray : and that prayer offered in resignation to God’s will 
must have a very marked effect on the character of the sup])liant 
himself. ‘ 

On the ground of this its subjective effect, then, we assort the 
expediency of prayer; and wo desire now to speak somewhat more 
fully of the consolatory and the sanctifying effects of prayer. 

i. Prayer alleviates sorrow. 

Nor does this statement confine the use of prayer to special sea¬ 
sons of unusual sorrow or trial. Man is born to trouble, it is said, 
as the sparks fly upwards. His normal condition is to bo harassed 
with some care great or small. If he bo not sufforHig actual bodily 
p.iin or hard privation, he is engaged in some pursuits which often 
plunge him in a sea of care or vexation. If a man’s minor trials, 
as wal as the heavier drive him to prayer, he will find that they 
will be lightened in a great measure, or altogether I’cinovod. “ lie 
careful for notlujig” is the Christian precept, “but in everything,' 
by prayer and supplication with thauksgix ing, let your requests bo 
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ma4o*known unto God.” * You are to make known your requests. 
You are to come with with your troubles into the presence of God 
and hold communion with Ilim. What will bo the manifest effect ? 
Clearly some of your desires and ambitions will appear to bo wrong, 
mixed up, in some wa}'-, with an alloy of evil. Those you must mo¬ 
dify. Other trials, it will appear, must be patiently endured.. In 
the light of God’s presence they will bo seen in a different aspect; 
as divffloly-ordained mcjins for promoting your higher good, or for 
leading you to check some evil habit, and grow in some needful 
virtue. l’ra 3 'or will reveal the great truth tliat “ all tilings,” all cir¬ 
cumstances, by which men fiiid themselves surrounded, “ work to¬ 
gether for good to them who are the called according to God’s pur¬ 
pose,” called, that is, to a spiritual life here, and to a heavenly in¬ 
heritance hereafter. 

2. Wo are led, thus, to notice, not only the consolatory, but the 
sanctifying effect of prayer. 

The results of prayer of which wo have been speaking, the removal 
of the sting of sorrows, ehoorfulness of disposition, enjoyment of. 
the tilings of life, are benefits which can bo appreciated by^ all, and 
might induce oven the worldly man to submit to the self-restraint 
of a life of prayer. But the results of which wo are now about to 
speak, the conversion of a man’s soul to God, his grow'th in Divine 
knowledge, the regulation of his heart and life, are inducements 
only to those that love God and seek conformity to His will. Such 
w'o must regard all here present, and we remind you that the 
I’csults you desire are among the undoubted effects of |)rayor. 

An illustration will show the sanctifying tendency of prayer. 

The Ajiostle Peter, in his letter to the Christian converts under 
his charge, is dwelling on the duties of husbands towards their wives. 
Ho exhorts them to give honour unto the wife as unto the weaker 
vessel, that is, to treat her with that tenderness and affection which 
the relationship requines, and adds this inducement “that your 
pray'ei’s bo not hindered.’’f Clearly then we may deduce that the 
non-fulfilment by^ a husband of his duty to his wife, and therefore 
also* the non-performance by any person of the duties incumbent 
upon him in all his various x'elations to others, is a hindrance to 
pi-aycr. 

Therefore the praying man does not attempt to offer petitions 
until he has done his duty to his neighbour, and for any omissions 
of duty has made all the amends in his power. Thus the condition 
attached to the jHJtition for the forgiveness of our sins is that wt> 
have forgiven those that have wronged us. Hence too the sonnd- 
ness of that precept;—If thoii bring thy gift of homage to tho 
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altar of thy heart, and there rememberest that thy brother' hath 
ought against thee, leave there thy gift before tlie altar, and go 
tliy way : first be reconciled to thy brother, and then go, and ofter 
thy gift.” Since forgiveness of hrothren is characteristic of that love 
which is the greatest attainment of holiness, the nearest approach to 
the likeness of God, it is clear that, if prayer promotes that, it will 
promote every other excellence of character. 

As a branch of my present subject, I must now dwell upon the 
special topic of this lectui’e. In the prospectus of the plan of the 
six lectures delivered in this Cathedral, the task assigned to me 
was to speak of “ the use of prayer in seeking to attain to the 
knowledge of certain sacred truths, and to frame the life according¬ 
ly.” And tlie sacred truths alluded to are ‘‘ the redemption of the 
world and the sanctification of the Chui’ch” by the operation of “ tho 
Second and Third Persons in the Godhead.” His not my treat¬ 
ment of tho subject of prayer naturally led me to tho considera¬ 
tion of this particular branch of it ? Hai e I not already asserted 
■ generally that prayer is a means of attaining to tho knowledge of 
divine truths ? 

In my illustration of the effect of prayer on tho heart of man, 
I dwelt only on its incompatibility with malice, and its Jiatural ten¬ 
dency to bring about reconciliation and love: which love was tho 
highest attribute of God, and tho highest attainment of holiness 
possible to man. I thus treated of the use of prayer for tho sanc¬ 
tification of nion. But between tho moans and the highest ctlbct, 
there are intermediate means. Tho sanctification is progressive. 
Which of us does not know that if he kneels down to commune with 
God in jiraycr, not a single act of uncharitablencss to a neighbour, 
but numerous sins and impurities rise up before his face. Not 
only some unkiiidness to a brother or a .sister, but a thousand other 
defilements must be atoned for. The more narrowly ho looks into 
his own heart the more ghmng and innumerable appear his sins 
of omission and cominission. He will say tho good that I 

would, I do not: but the evil that I Would not, that I do. 

I delight in the law of God after the inward man ; But I see an¬ 
other law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.” If he be an honest and truly God-fearing man, the cry 
of his soul will be, “ 0 wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from this dead body,” through whoso medium evil dosii'es exert 
•their power ? There is a redeemer. Tho Christian preacher de¬ 
clares that he is Jesus Christ. Multitudes have accepted his mes¬ 
sage, not indeed as an intuitional truth, but as a revelation from 
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liCiwAi: not as a belief which they could have discovered for them¬ 
selves, but one, wlyeh when revealed, they find to ho adapted to 
their inmost wants. Multitudes, therefore, who w'ith St. Paul have 
lamented their captivity, and bewailed the subjugation of their 
bettor .selves to the law of sin in their members, have in the pro¬ 
spect of redemption eonimenced in this lile, and to be consummated 
hereiiftor, exclaimed with the same Apostle “ I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The subject of redemption was treated fully in the third lecture 
of this scries, I am tlierefore relieved from the duty of producing the 
reasons and arguments for considering it a doctrine of true 
theology. I believe that Jesus Christ is the Redeemer from the 
captivity which you in common with all men must feel. I be- 
lic^ 0 , though it bo beyond my full compi*ehcnsion, that God sent 
llis Son into the world, and in mercy allows the merits of 
His death on the ci’oss to bo an e.\i)iation for our sins; that by 
faith in those merits, we are reconciled to God; further that we 
'arc rendered submissive and obedient to God by faith in Jesus 
Clirist, and that thus dying with Him by the mortification of all 
evil desires, we are raised with Him, through the operation of the 
Holy Sjhrit, to newness of life. 

The existence, and distinct personality, and operation of the Holy 
Spirit was the subject of the fourth lecture. I may be excused, 
therefore, from bringing foi’ward the proofs of this doctrine also. It 
is a less difficult one to accej)t than tho former. If Jesus Christ the 
Son of God rose again, and ascended into heaven, what more na¬ 
tural than that He should send tho invisible Holy S])irit to com¬ 
pensate for the renew.al of His visible presence? And w’hat more 
reasonable, if Ho spoke of that Holy Spirit, as a separate Agent in 
the Godhead, than that we should accept the announcement ? A 
holiof in His personal existence and His operation in our hearts is 
a very comforting belief^ and a blessed aid to holiness. Faith in 
Jesus Christ as our Redeemer, faith in tho Holy Ghost as our 
Sanctifier—such are the intermediate means of sanctification, 
sHch*is God’s apijointod scheme for aiding men to heavenliness of 
character, and exalting them to union with Himself. 

Prayer is a means of growing in the conviction of these, as of all 
other, divine truths. Wo have before said that when men, weighed 
down with anxiety, and conscious of their de])ondenco ujwn God, lift 
up their hearts to him in prayer, then upon them is bestowed energy 
for surmounting some of their troubles, resignation and eiulurance 
with regard to others: and besides this, their thoughts are drawn up 
to God and they are reminded of the higher life of their soul, for 
which they are to bo fitted by framing their heart and life according 
to His will. The last named process requires belief in His Son and 
in the Holy Spirit. Thus it is that the promise to them who make 
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known tlioir requests by prayer is, that “ the peace of God wKicl! 
pass§th all understanrling shall keep their hq^rts ihroutjh 
Jesus.”* Thus it is thatf “ whatsoever wo ask in the )iamc of.Tesiis 
Christ wo rocciyfe.” Tims it is that after the command, Ask, and it 
shall he given you : seek, and ye shall find : knock, and it siudl 
bo opened to you,” it is added, “Your heavenly Father shall give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him:” as though the ultimate and 
grand I’esult of prayer was the indwelling and aid of the Holy Spirit. 
The knowledge of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit is indispcaisalde 
to sanctification: the moans that men can employ for aeipiiring thir: 
knowledge is jjraycr. 

The promises 1 have to holdout to you, then, are peace in the be¬ 
lief of your redemption by Jesus Christ, growth in holiness by tin.' 
sanctifying operation of the Holy Spirit. These are no inducements 
to the worldly man. By him they would he des[)ised ami trodden 
under foot. I am speaking to those who, by their |)rc.sence heri', 
testify that they aspire after truth and holiness. I cannot doubt, 
that many of you have an earnest wish to hdievi b Jesus Christ,’ 
and to become holier men by the blessed aid ot dod’s Rpii’it. 
Omit not, then, the practice of prayer. It is reasonable. It was 
the practice of all the saints on earth who were biHo'c ' on. It i-^ 
the sure road to the results you dc.sirc. The j) 'oud ^■•orld AviJl 
scorn. The devil will endeavour to entangle you in son ■, gi'eat sin. 
The flesh will bo constantly crying out, lot us eat, dri >k aid 1 iko 
our fill of jileasttrc. 13e not oxercotne by any oi tlu'-i.- tempta¬ 
tions. Appoint fur yourselves, regular seasons of prayer. J'ray 
to your Father uhich sceth in secret: and your Father which seelh 
in secret Himself shall reward you openly.” 

On Champions blest, in Jesus’ name. 

Short be your strife, your triurnjih full. 

Till every heart have caught your flgpie. 

And lightened of the world’s misrule, 

Ye .soar those elder saints to meet, 

Gather’d long since at Jesus’ feet. 

No rvorld of passion to destroy, 

§ Your prayers and struggles o’er, your task all praise and joy. 


Phil. iv. 7. t John, xiv. 13. % Luke, xi. 9, 13. 

§ Thu Christian Tear. All Saint’s Day. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


-=a>iei«9- 

Tins doctrines of Christianity, as being o]iposed to the common 
principles of mankind, .and yet, wlien the offence of their novelty 
has been overcome, extorting fi’ 0 )n men a confession t)f their 
sublimity and spirituality, have been often appealed to as a strong evi¬ 
dence of their Divine origin. Among these evidential peculiarities, 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body has not, as far as 1 know, 
been ever included; but there is no reason apparent on the surface, 
■why it should not have been. The doctrine is an integral part 
of the Christian revelation of a future state, and has never been 
promulgated by any- other religion, or been included within the 
tenets of the so-called Natural Iloligion. It scarcely needs 
familiariii/ with the character and results of the spccidative 
enquiries of tho ancient philosophers, or the common notions of 
the heathen vulgar, to be in a condition to allow that tho future 
reunion of tho body and tho soul ■was regarded as Aisionai-y 
and impossible; Nor, when wo regard tho facts j)rescnted to 
our perceptions, can we wonder. Tho perishable materials out of 
which our earthly tenement is constructed, its slow ami sun; 
dissolution and dispersion after death into the clods of earth, are 
j)hcnomena am])ly sufficient to stagger the faith of all who trust 
only in tho light of nature. Strange, however, as the doctrine 
may. seem, the fact of its being a constituent jiortion of the faith 
which Jesus Christ pjoelaimcd, cannot be questioneil. It is tho 
obvious teaching of our records, and has been aeccpt(;d as such 
from the first, by all who have cmbraccil Christianity, and by all 
;kvh» have rejected it. It becomes then a <iuestion deserving 
serious consideration at tho hands of those who invariably speak 
in terms of respect of Jesus of Nazareth as wise and good, and as 
most remote from tho visionary enthusiast, how he of all men 
shoidd, in tones- of calm deliberation, have enunciated this doctrine. 
“ The hour is coming in tho which all that are in tho graves shall 
he.ar his voice and shall come forth; they that have done good to^ 
tho resurrection of life and they that.have done evil unto tho rcsnrt 
reetion of damnation.”* 

The doctrine, moreover, is not one that is only externally con- 
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iicctt d with the sj'stom, or that can be lopped off, leaving the s61ienic 
standing in duo j)roportion and symmetry. It is a cardinal, a 
central feature, intimately interwoven into the whole plan, being in 
Christ’s own resurrection, the foundation stone on which tlio 
superstructure is erected, and in the final deliverance of bolio» cx-n, 
the crowning stone of his redemptive intention. The connexion 
between Christ’s resurrection and that of mankind is I’cprescnt- 
ed as necessary, like that between cause and effect. The disproof of 
one is the disproof of the other. If the general resurrection bo a 
fiction and an impossibility, then Jesus’ own resurrection must be 
the same, nay Christianity altogether must be false and delusive. 
“ If there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not Christ risen ; 
and if Christ bo not risen then is our preaching vain and your 
faith is also vain. Yea and wo ai'o found false witnesses of Cod ; 
because we have testified of God that ho raised up Christ; whom 
he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.’’* 

Undoubtedly, of all the questions that meet us in our journey 
through life, the most interesting and the most momentous is that of 
our future existence. It can bo no wonder then, that this absorb¬ 
ing ([uestion has been a subject of keen speculation from the first 
dawn of on(iuiry to the present day. In estimating, therefore, the 
character and value of the Christian llevelation on this to])ic, it 
will be of essential help to measure the interval which intervenes 
between that revelation and the achievements of unaided reason. 
In order to appreciate this difference, it is not needful foi' us to 
discuss the difficult question of the limits of man’s natural capa- 
citic.s, his native ability or inability to solve this problem. It will 
answer all practical purposes if we briefly indicate what has been 
accomplished by human reason, without pretending to determine 
what man can accomplish. Looking at the question from an 
iiistorical point of view, surveying the results of philosoj)hical 
enquiry jn'cvious to the diffusion of Chi’istirnity, we must, I think, 
allow’ that a demonstration of the problem by man’s rational I'aculties, 
with such helps as Creation and Providence afford, was not given. 
The enormous advances made by physical science within the'last 
three centuries have not undeniably yielded any neio kind of ai-gu- 
ment towai’ds the proof of future life, and as all the conditions and 
circumstances at the command of deistic philosophers now, (if wo 
coidd shut out the general belief grounded on the a^'.horitativc 
statements of Scripture,) were present to the ancient sages, and 
qiothing moreover, wanting as regards mental character, the fact of 
their failui’e to attain to a rational conviction of the truth is most 
significant and instructive. 

It is not pretended that the expectation of a future life did not 
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cxisit Amongst the people of the ancient world. The }>revalonce of 
the belief is abundantly testified by the extant mythologies. But 
it must also bo admitted that the belief rested on no solid basis, 
had no appreciable influence upon the conduct in seasons of trial, 
present no proof in its support, and at the first brunt of 
enquiry crumbled away. 

I’ijilosopliers might depict, not A’ory successfully, in poetical lan¬ 
guage, u.futurc state of purely spiritual enjoyment, but the vulgar, 
though they disbelieved the resurrection of the hodi/, could form 
no notion of an aftcrexistence but such as implied lodilt/ pains 
and pleasures. They held that the shajjo or the shade of the body 
would survive. And the reason of this is not fiir to seek. They ex¬ 
pected a future existence because they expected a future retribution, 
and a retribution upon a mutilated humanity was scarcely intelli¬ 
gible. It may please some to stigmatize tliesc views as inconsist¬ 
ent and grovelling, but till the coin)>atibility of a belief in .an immor¬ 
tal soul only with an cx|)octation of a future judgment and n^tribu- 
tion is clearly .shown to .satisfy our natural instincts of equity, our 
sytnpathie,s, wo confess, go out rather to the populace than to the 
philosopher,s. 

However, this vague notion based on common tradition was 
soon ovcrrnn with su])crstitions, and when the S|)irit of empiiry 
moved upon the face of the heathen world, both faith and super¬ 
stition were alike indiscriminately rejected. 

And now it was attempted to construct on a raiioiud basis thai 
faith wliich hitherto had restcil on no such su|)port; a future lil’e 
was now to he proved, not blindly accepted. But experience soon 
demonstrated that r.ational investigation in this field was coin])etont 
to d.isintegrate and demolish the popular faith, not rcbuikl and es¬ 
tablish it. 

It is far from my purpose to undervalue the earnest strugglings 
of those great and good men of antiquity,—Socrates as recorded by 
his disci[ile Plato, amoiigst the Greeks, and Cicero, long after, amongst 
the Romans,.—to strike out some sp.arks of truth from amidst the 
•deitsc darkness which invested them. But a survey of the facts 
will convince a candid cnquii’er that their speculations never amount¬ 
ed to more than a surmise of life, a hope that the mind might sur¬ 
vive death, not a conviction that li'ioould. The doctrine never was 
admitted iby the philosophers themselves, and, a fact more conclu¬ 
sive still,^those who did argue in its favour never really sxrcceeded 
in certifying themselves of its truth. Plato, than whom no one ha?) 
argued more ingenionsly and comdusively on this |ioint, statds 
“ that even the best reasoning on this subject is hut a crazy raft 
scarce likely to survive the .storms to which it will be exfiosed in 
life’s troublous voyage.” And in another place ho .says that “ no¬ 
thing short of a Divine Revelation could certify us of the future 
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condition of tho soul.’’* And I SCO no reason why we may .not 
adduce the unoxcoj)tionablo testimony of the historian (lihhon on 
tliis subject, “ the most sublime efforts of philosophy,” ho says, 
“ (!an extend no farther tlian feebly to point out the desire, or at most 
the probability for a future .stato.”t And no doubt, had the (loctrhv.' 
bcei) demonstrated, the .conviction mast inevitably have become 
universal. Wliat educated man now believes in the Ptolemaic, 
and disbolie^'cs the Oopornicaii theory of the solar system ? The force 
of demonstrated truth is irresistible. 

The reasonin,e:s adduced comprise i^ll those arguments uj)on which 
stress is now laiil, and 1 am not aware that more can be .said in 
fovour of the belief than has been said already by Plato and his 
successors. The immateriality of the soul, the disproportionatencss 
of its powers and capacities to the brevity of the body’s duration, 
its uncumj)Ounded nature as distinct from the composite character 
of its tenement, its occasional vigour and activity when the body • 
is wasting away in mortal disease;—these and similar instructive 
facts were j)erccivcd and appreciated, and so also were other facts, 
adverse to the belief, and to them irrcconcilcable with it. For, after 
.all, it cannot bo denied, conjectin’es arc not j^roots, expcctatiojis aro 
not certainties, and analogies are not demonstrations. 

The hope of a state of retribution, in which happiness and misery 
were to bo dealt out to a man according to his conduct in this life, 
would have indeed affoi-ded a probable argument in favour of the 
truth they wore in (juest of,—(if not the soul’s immortality, yet at least 
its future existence, would be a probable belief,)—’but they could not 
surmount the barriers of death; the sight of the dissolution of the 
body arrested all further search in that direction. The resurrection 
of tiie body is far beyond the bounds of natural religion, and judg¬ 
ment upon ‘part only of the nature that survived, did not appear 
ctpiitable. And again, if they wore to disbelieve in the aiuiihilation 
of the constituent ]).articles of the body, ambalso to believe in their 
re-emplovinont in the form.ation of other bodies, they could not but 
j)orcel\ c,t that the same reasoning was applicable to the spirit also, 
whether it be simple or comjjoundod. If there can bo no frv.vsli, 
jiartlelcs of matter, neither can there be fresh particles of spirit. 
If the same material atoms are employed again and again in 
the construction of now bodies, so also must the same spiritual 
atoms be employed again and again in the formation of i^ew spirits 
to inhabit them. Therefore scouting the notion of future retri- 
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bnti«n*a8 absurd or impossible, and yet, striving to grasp tlio doctrine 
of tlie soul’s immortality, they were driven to an idea, which, w'hilo 
it savcfl indeed the soul’s future existence, was utterly subversive 
of its distinct personal nature, viz.; that, “ tlie soul of oaeli man is a 
pfa tlofl of that spirit which pervades the Universe, to which it is 
reunited at death, and becomes again an undistinguishable part of 
the great whole ; just as the body is resolved into the general mass 
of niattcV." So that their immortality, or rather eternity of the 
soil, was anterior as well as posterior; as it was to have no end, 
so it had no beginning; and the boasted continuance of existence, 
consists in returning to tlic state in which we were before birth; whicli, 
every one must perceive, is the same thing, virtually, with annihi¬ 
lation.”* 

Such then being the dubious support which boasting reason gave 
to this doctrine, we can scarcely bo surprised that its practical in¬ 
fluence upon the life and conduct gradually vanished. Unconnec¬ 
ted with religion, bereft of its essence, viz., future retribution, tho 
doctrine of an afterlife became simply a matter of opinion. Having 
no j)otency as a motive, no influence as a consolation, it was soon 
regarded as an intei’esting subject of philosophic speculation, and a 
fruitful theme for school-boy declamation. 

In turning from these chill and dreary regions to the light and 
warmth of the Gospel, it is instructive to remark how wndely dif¬ 
ferent is tho mode in which this topic is handled by the wisest and 
best philosophers from that ado])ted by Jesus of Nazareth. To 
them, tho subject was distant and indistinct; they seemed to bo 
groping for the truth dimly looming out of the darkness, and which, 
w’heu they had seized, they could not retain ; it was over and anon 
slipping from, their grasp. The language of Jesus is that of a 
master, plain, unhesitating, uniform and authoritative, “ wo speak 
that wo do know.” There is no attempt by argumejit of probabi¬ 
lity to commend tho doettino to tho consideration of his hearers, no 
reasons based upon the nature of the soul, its powers and c.apaeitios. 
All those philosophic arguments of unassisted reason whatever their 
cltar.acter and whencesoever derived, whatever their cogency and 
wlmtever their w'eakness, are left simply as they were. Whether the 
immortality of tho soul can bo demonstrated or not is doubtless an 
interesting' enquiry, but it is a question with which Christianity is 
in no way ^ncornod. In the Gospel tho doctrine of a Future Life 
is not revealed as a product of tnan’s roa.son. But as a light bianight 
down from Heaven to bo accepted simply because Jesus Christ, 
God Incarnate, promulgated it. TIio authority which Jesus Christ 
claimed for himself is- substantiated by a mass of proof which I 


* Whaiely’s Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian religion 
p 41. 
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venture to assort, is irapro^nablo. Tlio erodontials lie oxlnWtcd, 
tlie doctrines lie enunciated, the tone and manner lio adopted, are 
all in hiirinony, and can, I am convinced, only Ihj explained by an 
acceptance of the truth of. bis claims. And it is because Jesus, 
•who, by many invincible proofs, csj)ecially by that ^•randest7~+bo 
seal and crown of all tlm evidence, his own resurrection, estab¬ 
lished his claim to be obeyed, has clearly and unequivocally declared 
the truth of a future life, that Christians believe it. Ai'gunicnls 
drawn from reason and the analogies of nature may be accejjtcd 
for what they arc worth, as coincident and corroborative, but the 
conviction of the reality of an after life is grounded exclusively in 
the authoritative and clear statements of Scripture. 

But it is important that wo should understand what this decla¬ 
ration is, and how far it diverges from, and transcends, the conclu- 
.sion unaided reason strove to reach. The immortality of the soul 
was the very utmost that philosophy endeavoured, and vabth/ en¬ 
deavoured, to grasp. Christ reveals oar immortality and our c\'cr- 
lasting life. It is the after existence of man,1lnd not the conti¬ 
nuance of the spiritual element in man, which is the statement of the 
Bible. The immortality of the soul m.ay be a most precious and im¬ 
portant truth, but the doctrine as such has no connection with the 
scope and sphere of the Christian Dispensation. Tliis truth, though 
not e.rplidty revealed, is of cour.se necessarily implied and invoh ed 
in the aunouiicoinout^of the complete truth. And the ro:isonof this 
doctrine occupying such a subordinate position in the Tlevclation is 
obvious. Christianity is a Divine interposition on behalf of «<««, its 
declarations of forgiveness, peace, and eternal hapjnness are addres¬ 
sed to m<in as maa-, and not merely to the rational and Ihinking ])rin- 
ciplo. And therefore it is the restoration of the body, nml its ro- 
union with the soul, which i.s tho di.stinct teaching of Christianity' 
with regard to our future existence. 

But, looking deeper into the truth, to slate that Jesus proclaim¬ 
ed his doctrine by virtue of his divine authority, or to affirm 
that Jesus declared himself to be the Author of the resurrection, 
docs not satisfy the terras used in Scripture. Josu’s w’ords are “• f. 
am the Resurrection and the Life." Our resurrection and our life 
are in some mysterious way wrapped up in, stand or fall with, hi.s 
life and rcsuiTeetion. Now, tho investigation of tliis important triitii 
brings us to tho very centre and foundation of the Christian Baith, 
riz., the Incarnation of Christ. 

We are not now attempting to explicate the method of thi.s 
mastery. Tho union of tho finite and infinite, tho conjunction of 
tho Godhead and Manhood in the Person of Jesus Christ, however 
inscrutable to man’s understanding as to its mode, is, liko tho union 
of tlie body and .soul in linman nature, receivable enough as a fort. 
And it is the fact as stated in the Christian records and substan- 
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as it is by unanswered testimony, of whic-h we are now speak¬ 
ing. Human nature havinf^^ sinned in its fir.st parent and repre¬ 
sentative, and thus fallen under tlie doom of death, God the Son as¬ 
sumed mystorionsly, yet actually, human nature into his own Divine 
'I’ersdii, and, in this two-fold nature and one pcx’sonality, becoming 
the second head and I'cpresentative of the race, lived in this worjd, 
obeyed God’s law, suffered, died and rose again, and, ascending to 
heaven,’will return at the consummation of all things and the comple¬ 
tion of his kingdom, to the final judgment. Now Christ suffered, 
<lied', and rose again, not as an isolated individual only, hut as gathor- 
ing up into himself tho human family,—not as a human person only, 
hut as human nature. As human nature died in Adam, so shall 
humaix nature revive in Christ. Through tho whole experience of tho 
God-Mail, it was human nature that w'as crucified, buried, and rose 
to life. All who partake of this natui’e, as they are partakers of his 
redemption, so are they sharers in his resurrection, and are amenable 
to his judgment Jesus Christ is thus a centre of union to tho 
whole human family. There is a link which binds Jesus Christ to 
every imlividual of tho human race. By virtue of his assumption 
of humanity, all men arc interested in, and affected by, his life 
and acts. “ The word was made flesh,” and being bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh, what ho achieved in his own person, ho 
achieved in our nature also; His resurrection then is the resurrection 
of human nature ;—is tho resurrection of all men. He, tho ideal 
man, has travensed the circle of human obligations and conditions. 
As in his life on earth, ho is onr pattern and guide, so in his exalta¬ 
tion to eternal glory, he is onr exemplar and foreinnncr. 

Our ultimate redemption then, implying noeos.sarily tho resur¬ 
rection of tho body, is involved in the rcsuiTection of Christ’s 
body ; and the resurrection of Chi’ist’s body with its retrospective 
and |u'ospectivc effects accomplishes our redemption, and secures 
our final judgment. 

Whether it wore possible for Christ, having abandoned tho bofly 
to the dissolution of tho graye, to have efl'eetod the delivoranco of 
the'soul only or not;—whether tho soul stript of tho body is cajia- 
ble of heavenly felicify or not;—whether tho Ixelief in the future 
existence of tlie soul, apart from that of the body, is of any value 
or not;—those are questions wo have no data for di.scussing, and 
whi(;h we ^ro not concerned to affirm or deny. Those who read witli 
a candid mind the history of jdiilosophie .speculation cannot bo veiy 
sanguine. It is sufficient here to state that siudi speeidations have no^ 
immediate connection with tho object of tho Christian dispensation. 
Wo are soul and body uj)on earth, wo shall be soul and body, /. 
men, in the world to come. And this we believe, because human ua- 
tiiVe, body and soul, is eternally conjoined with God, in tho person of 
Jesus Christ. The incarnation of Christ is the fundamental mystery 
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in wliicli all the sublime truths of Christianity are rooted, anti ft om 
which they take their spring. It was not a human soul only, tliat was 
taken into the Godhead, but body and soul; it was not the human 
soul only, whose redemption was bought, but body and soul and 
it is not the human soul only, whoso final state shall bo determined 
at the great day of account, but body and soul. Everything 
involved in the relation which man now sustains to the Father 
of our spirits, and in the position which man will take after dearth 
hinges upon the fact whether Christ did or did not accomplish tne 
work ho came to accomplish. And the crowning, seeding, proof of 
his having accomplished this work is, his own resurrection from 
the dead. 

Let us then understand the position taken by the Bible with re¬ 
ference to this doctrine. If human nature be not redeemed by 
Christ, there is no redemption of the spirit, and if Christ’s body did 
not rise, there is no immortality of soul. There arc two words 
indicative of all momentous and solemn facts, too often alas! lost 
sight of by the men of this generation, constituting the two foci 
around w'nich the circle of the Christian economy revolves, for the 
truth of which our hearts and our flesh cry out as for the living 
God, and for the truth of which, moreover’, the historical reality of 
Clirist’s death and resurrection is the only guarantee, viz., Redemp¬ 
tion and Retribution. 

Disallow the resurrection of the body, and these both slip from 
our grasp. The soul is not the man. Human nature is not spirit 
only. Now it is sinning humanity that is redeemed by Christ, and 
it is sinning humanity that shall be raised by Christ, and it is 
sinning humanity that shall be judged by Christ. Take away 
Christ’s resurrection, and you abolish redemption, and immortality, 
and final retribution. Admit Christ’s resun-ection, and those grand 
truths are demonstrated. All stand and fall togethei’. 

Now we cannot conceal from oursolvfes that these results nar¬ 
row the question, and I am anxious that you should perceive that the 
discussion is now brought to a clear’, sharply defined isssiie: 3>nco 
upon the resurrection, or non-resurrection of Christ, depends tho 
resurrection and redemption of our bodies, tlie inquiry is reduced, 
you will perceive, to one of evidence as to a matter of fact. Atid in 
tho decision of a matter of fact, as distinct from a matter of opinion, 
speculative enquiries, a priori considerations of impossibility arc, as 
we all know, out of place. Jesus Christ did or did not rise from tho 
dead. His resurrection is a fact upon which wo can be absolutely 
certain, as certain as we can be of anything in tho world, for it must 
rest ultimately upon the testimony of tho senses as to the existence 
of sensible phonemena. Now it is not superfluous to remark, though 
it ought to be, that until you demolish tho evidence of that fact, 
you may spare all effort to expose tho consequent doctrine to 
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contempt, by drawing imaginary pictures of its impossibility or 
absurdity.* 

With refcrenco then to the fact of Christ’s resurrection, we can 
only give an outline of the evidence, leaving it to the ingenuous stu¬ 
dent to follow up the investigation,—simply premising that the evi¬ 
dence is unopposed. Counter evidence does not exist. 

1. Without now asserting that Jesus did rise from the dead, wo 
can, without fear of contradiction, aver that nothing can bo more 
fully proved than that the primitive preachers of Christianity asserted 
that ho did. To quote the language of Dr. Paley, “ Every piece 
of Scripture i-ccognises the resurrection. Every Epistle of every 
Aj)ost!c, every author contemporary with the Apostles, of the ago 
immediately succeeding the apostles, eveiy writing from that age to 


* In this sentence I am alluding to a small pamphlet pubH.shc(l by the 
llrahnaf Soinaj against the resurrection of the body. The Doctrim of Chris¬ 
tian Resurrection. A Discourse read at the Society of Theistic Friends. Calcutta: 
.lorasauko. 18(i5. I have not thought the book deserving of much notice 
in the body of the Lecture, for it is completely answered by the position 
now taken viz. that the resurrection of Christ is a matter of fact, proved 
by adequate evidences. His ridicule of the doctrine is unmeasured, and 
would, no doubt, be very damaging if it were only to the purpose. Indeed 
in many places the terms used would, not unfairly, be denominated grossly 
abusive. But I am not disposed to blame the writer very much on this 
account. If C hristianity bo false, by all means let it be proved to be so, 
and then no terms sufficiently strong could be used, I think, to e.xprcss our 
righteous indignation at the injury done us by the imjposture. But this wi-iter 
is open to blame for allowing his dislike of Christianity to overcome his rea¬ 
son and judgment. He has not been at the pains to understand what it was he 
was going to attack. Surely it would have struck any one of common sense that 
if the doctrine of tlie resurrection which is exhibited publicly to the gaze of 
all on the forefront of the Christian i-evelatiou be so replete with absurdi¬ 
ties and plain coiitrailictions as ho supposes, it would not have been resen’ed 
for him to discover them. But, as in page 3, he has admitted the fact that 
Christ did rise from the (^ead, “The example of their Lord and the preaching 
of the apostles had not succeeded in producing the conviction that the dead 
should awake &c we may pass by his subsequent attempt to show the ab¬ 
surdity of believing that the dead can rise. If a man with one breath as- 
• sitPes me as a fact that a house is burnt down, I can regard with unruffled 
equanimity and also incredulity his efforts in the next breath to prove by ab¬ 
stract reasonings, that the house could not have been burnt down. Dr 
Drougsius Larduer adduced many arguments to shew that no steam-ship 
could cross the Atlantic Ocean, but he Emitted that his arguments wore hul- 
lifiod wheh the Great Western steam-ship did cross. The writer alludes in 
terais of ^lontempt to St. Paul’s method of proving Christ’s resurrection; 
surely his own method of establishing the immortality of the soul is scarcely 
unexceptionable. He says page 6. “The undestnictibility of the soul is oui- 
doiit—it shall, it must survive the body, for wo feel, as well as see it in the eyo 
of reason.” I have no wish to be unduly harsh upon the writer, but ho might be 
asked to explain the nature of a “ feeling of the indestructibility of the soul” 
•and how it may be known. I have not been fortunate enough to meet with 
a single person who is conscious of any such extraordinary feeling, cither in 
the “ eye of reason,” wherever that may be, or any where eke. 
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the present genuine or spurious, on the side of Cliristianity ••or 
against it, concur in representing the resurrection of Christ as an 
article of His history, received without doubt or disagreement by all 
who called themselves Christians, as alleged from the beginning by 
the propagators of the institution and alleged as the centre of 'tiieir 
testimony.”* In further proof of this point, lot me allude to a fact, 
whicli, coming under your own observation, cannot bo controverted, 
and which proves with irresistible force the point I am now dwelling 
upon. This fact is the observance of Sunday as sacred by all bodies <« 
Christians. This day’ is regarded as holy in commemoration of Clirist’s 
resurrection on that day. There never was a period in the History of 
the Church when this observance was not maintained,—not as a no¬ 
velty but as a long established custom and in rcnrcmbi’ance of that 
great event.' Here, then, is a monument erected by the primitive 
Cliristians, seen all over the world at this day, and bearing on its 
face undeniable witness of this universal belief of tills great trudi 
from tlie very first. I do not see how this observance of the Lord’s 
Day can be rationally accounted for except by admitting tlie fact 
not, you understand, of Christ’s resuri’ection, but of the preacldnij 
Christ’s I'osurroction by the Apostles. 

2. Now accepting this fact as indubitable, the question immedi¬ 
ately emerges;—What was the reason and motive of their pro¬ 
claiming Christ’s resurrection ? And hero, before any replies of 
this question are discussed, a few prefatory remarks on the neces¬ 
sary conditions of a right solution will not be out of place. 

in constructing hypotheses, then, in explanation of the Apostles’ 
conduct, I need scarcely say that it is not allowed us to fly in the 
face of, or wilfully shut our eyes to, those plain natural princijilos 
of humanity universally acknowledged as regulative of man’s con¬ 
duct. That is to say, wo are not to frame theories whicli proceed 
on the assumption that the Apostles of Christ were moral monsters, 
acting from motives, and aiming at ends, nfhich to us, as human 
beings, are inconceivable, unintelligible, and unnatural. Whether 
Avo regard them as honest or dishonest, philosophers or fools, astute 
imposters or deluded enthusiasts, we must necessarily admit tfiat* 
at least they were men. And if they were ^human beings, their 
course of conduct, whatever it was, must have been the conse¬ 
quence of motives, and the motives, foolish or wise, prudent or 
extravagant, must have been such as are intelligibhj and ci^nceivahly^ 
influential. Again, Avhatever theory you assume as explanatory of 
their actions, it must not only be consistent with the laws of liu- 
manity, it must bo consistent with itself. It is not allowed you, 
for inshince, to assume in one stage of your theory, when it is 
convenient, that the Apostles were unscrupulous desperate impos- 

• Palcy’s Evidences. Part II. Ch. VJU. 
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lai'a* and then, in another stage of that same theory, to assume, when 
it is convenient that they were honest deluded enthusiasts. When 
the Apostles took in hand the enterprise of establishing amongst 
the murderers of Jesus a belief of his resurrection, you may, if 
you'can, and it does not imply that they were moral monsti-osltios, 
suppose that they wore either unconsciously deceived thcmsplvcs, 
or that they consciously deceived others, but you cannot maintain 
they wore both at the same time. 

Premising these remarks., I now venture upon the following 
assertion ;—Looking at Christ’s resun’oetion in whatever aspect 
it is possible to view it, the advocates of Christianity have tri¬ 
umphantly demonstrated that no theory, that has ever been de¬ 
vised, or that can be devised by disbelievers, can, satisfactorily to 
reasonable men, account for the course of life adopted by tho 
Apostles. It is maintained that tho only rational, satisfactory, and 
jjhilosophical account of their conduct is that adopted by Chris¬ 
tians, vk., that they were true men testifying to a true fact. 

Surely if over there wore a nai’rative, which bears on its face tho 
stamp of truth, which is substantiated by unexceptionable, concur¬ 
rent, uncontradictod testimony, which has yielded all the results, 
moral and religious, which the truth only could be expected to bring 
about, it is the history of the Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth 
fi'om tho dead. 

His twelve disciples wore taken from the mass of common men, 
simple, honest, of no particular courage, imbueil with respect for 
their civil and e(!clesiastical rulers, and yet so destitute of that 
bravery, w'hich fanaticism or enthusiasm generates, that, at tho 
lirst brunt of danger, they forsook their master and disowned him. 
Is it then reasfmablo, or consistent with universal experience of hu¬ 
man nature, to conclude that these very men, when all their hopes 
centred in their master were dashed to the ground, conceived a 
plan,-^tho wildest anil- most desj)oratc thad&uman brain ever do- 
vise(l, and executed it with a courage unequalled in the world’s 
history,—a plan to deceive tho whole Jewish nation, rulers and sub- 
• jc'6ts,^all bitterly hostile and keenly suspicious ? Are wo to believe 
that these weak irresolute men., in a clear mooidight night, with a 
city full of people actually bi’oke into a tomb guarded by soldiers—■ 
Roman soldiers, and secretly carried off Jesus’ body, and then, 
with a sJipcrhuman audacity and wickedness, palmed offui)on their 
])owerfuI foes, a lying story of his resurrection ? Knowing that 
the whole tale was a falsehood, are we to believe that those men, 
in the very place, and within days of his crucifixion, publidly 
and in the presence of those inimical authorities, proclaimed again 
and again his resurrection ?—That they had seen him alive, haiulled 
■him, conversed with him, oaten with him many times?—That, un¬ 
protected and defenceless, they denounced these hostile powers as 
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murderers of the Saviour and Prince of Life ? That, facing danger 
which would liave cooled the maddest frenzy, with a calmness 
of strength unparalleled and unaccountable, thqy unwaveringly 
persisted in this story, all the while unsupported by the conscious¬ 
ness of truth ?—That, Sonfronting crucifixion and burning,—death 
in a .thousand forms, burdened and weighted with that which 
makes cowards of tho bravest,—the secret consciousness of a lie, 
they persevered, proclaiming this strange story at hoiiie and 
abroad, to learned and ignorant ? Is such conduct/ mw/wm Is it 
possible ? Docs not such procedure transcend the limits of expe¬ 
rience and the laws of humanity f Men may of course keep up an 
irajwsturo when there is a prospect of advantage, (for without a 
motive there is no action, ) but what motive can wo assign for the 
Apostle’s conduct on this theory ? With an invincible certainty of 
misery and hopeless suffering in this life, and a sure expectation 
of enduring Grod’s wrath in the next,—what possible explanation 
can be given of their pcrsistenco in px'oclaiming a lie ? 

Whatever may bo said of other theories, none unquestionably can 
be more diametrically opposed to the laws of humanity, and necessi¬ 
tates belief in more stupendous wonders than that which proceeds on 
the assiimption that tho primitive preachers of Christ’s Resurrection, 
were deceivers. Undeniably, the end and avowed object of the 
Christian doctrine is to elevate the moral feelings and character, to 
make men holy aufLtrue;—what more gross absurdity, then, can bo 
imagined than that these men taught this doctrine by their lives, 
evidenced it in their deaths, all the while conscious of a lie in their 
souls. If ever men were sincere, and exhibited overwhelming proof 
of their sincerity, it was those who preached to Jews and Gentiles 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from tho dead. 

But, if it cannot be even approximately made out that the apos¬ 
tles were deceivers, it is far more difficult to suppose that they were 
.deceived. 

They were in constant association with their master before his 
death,—^familiar with his personal appearance, and, after his cruci¬ 
fixion, they had every opportunity for identification. The evidence 
and testimony tlioy had of the identity of Christ’s risen body 
was tliat which is everywhere accepted, and in reliance upon which 
tlie whole business and intercourse of the world proceeds, viz,, the 
testimony of the senses. If, as before mentioned, the resurrection 
is a matter of fact, there was not, there could not be, a possibility 
of mistake. If the Apostles were deceived in their identification of 
Jhstis after his resurrection, what reiison can wo advance for as¬ 
serting tl)at they knew him before his mic^vion ? If they knew 
him before his death by hearing, him, by seeing him, conversing 
with him; they knew him after death ip the same way. If we' 
allege,, that his appearance after' death might bo a more phantom, 
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oriirat t.lioir senses- wore imposed upon ; tlien their own bodies 
were phantoms, and indeed all human bodies are phantoms, and 
when are we not imposed upon ? 

Besides, this gratuitous hypothesis of phantoms (itself needing 
proof,) would be only removing the difficulty one stop further back, 
not solving it. If the testimony of senses bo rejected, we ace all 
niduced to phantoms, and the resurrection of a phantom in a wdi ld 
of j)haiitoms presents the same difficulties as the resurrection of a 
bi)dy in a world of bodies. 

Now all the objections, I have ever seen against the resurrection 
of the body, are rested ultimately on the testimony of the senses. 
It is our senses that assnre us that the body after death is dissolved 
and scattered to tho four wijids, and trusting in the veracity of this 
witness, the rcconstrnetion of the same material body is held to be 
impossible. But, if disbelievers accept as true the impressions 
which sensible phenomena make upon our bodily organs in oi’dcr to 
construct objections against the resurrection of the body, it is not open 
to them also to avow the falsehood of those very impressions when 
testifying to the identity of Christ’s risen body. God has so cons- 
i itutod us that these sensible phenomena do force the belief upon 
our minds of the reality and identity of external existences; tho 
ap])carancos of Christ after his death exhibited all the sensible 
phenomena and produced all tho impressions which his real body 
must have done, and if these appeai’ances be characterized as illu¬ 
sions we can have no warrant for believing that God ever speaks 
the truth to us by sensible phenomena .and through our senses. 

The resurrection of Christ from dead is a miracle the magnitude 
of which wo are not anxious to diminish or extenuate. Admitting 
to tho fullest extent that belief in such a violation of a natural law 
demands evidences of tho most cogent character, it is proper to 
point out that in this matter disbelief also is encompassed with 
difficulties not slighter or loss than those which beset the belief. If 
the resurrection of Christ be examined in all its aspects and conso- 
quenees, tho conviction will be forced upon us that disbelief in 
tjiii/'stqpeudous miracle involves belief in miracles still more stu- 
})endou8, nay worse, wonders, unintolligble, outrageous, and absurd. 
It is the infidel we charge with silly incredulity, who with the evi¬ 
dences of the success of the preaching of_ Christ’s resurrection be¬ 
fore his e;^s, rejects the plain suitable adequate narration given in 
tho histoi^, and resorts to theories which either are violent and 
irrational transgressions of the laws of liumanity. Or uproot the 
very evidence on wdiich he himself takes his stand. ' 

If he says the apostles were deceivers, then he must believe that 
a scries of results unparalleled, magnificent, and awe^striking, were 
achieved by twelve ordinary men, who, in defiance of all law, 
natural, mental, or moral, and without any conceivably adequate 
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jnotive or reason, suflFered incredible privations and nninia*gmed 
tortures in this world, to propixgate what they knew in their hearts 
to be a lie, in the sure and certain hope, according to their own 
doctrine, of meeting with eternal disgrace and pain in the next. 

If he says that they w’ore deceived, then again he demolish'es the 
foundations of all belief, drives us to the conclusion that when 
God speaks to us by sensible phenomena it is only to deceive us, 
and lastly, suicidally destroys the only proof on which bef himself 
can depend, either in attacking the Christian belief, or defending 
his own disbelief. 

Other arguments converging in the same conclusion can only 
now be alluded to. Without now adverting to the alleged fact 
that God bore- the primitive preachers witness “ with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost 
according to his will,” the proclamation of Christ’s resurrection 
has been universal!}’ accompanied with those i-eligious and moral 
results which might naturally have been expected if it were true, 
but which arc altogether inexplicable sirpposing it false. The 
civilizing and ameliorating power of Christianity is clearly dis¬ 
played in the pages of history; but deny Christ’s resurrection, and 
the fact presents an insoluble problem. Thousands of the holiest 
and purest men have departed this life, believing Christ to be Lord 
of the dead and the living, leaving with their last breath their 
testimony to. the strengthening and sanctifying power, which a 
hearty reception of this great event imparts, but which, if it bo a 
fable, stamps them idolaters, and throw’s a dark mysterious cloud 
upon God’s moral government w’hich no efforts of reason can 
dissipate. 

Surveying, in short, the varied and multiplied evidences by 
which this fact is substantiated, the beneficial results, moral and 
spiritual, which have invariably attended the preaching of it, we 
may with confidence take our stand upon the resurrection of Christ 
as a rock of truth, rejection of wdiich, when the proofs are fairly 
examined, can never be regarded as excusable or blameless. 

Taking a step in advance, we are now to consider the resprrefction 
of the body from the vantage ground we have secured. Christ’s 
pretensions to Divine authority Were rested on his victory over death ; 
his achievement of that victory cannot be contested. His declarations, 
therefore, with reference to our future state are to be relieived with 
implicit confidence as those of Him who cannot lie. Chi’^st then in 
virtue of this authority, first proclaimed the I’esurrection of the dead, 
and secondly, by his own rising from the dead, established the possi¬ 
bility of the resurrection. Whatever doubt may rise in our mind, 
or whatever objections drawn from physical or metaplysical sources 
may be advanced by infidels against this doctrine as impossible — 
all are now swept away by Christ’s resurrection. Jesus dvi rise from 
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tlis *dcBcl, and it is incumbent upon all to give heed to the fact. 
Abstract reasonings, a priori c6nsiderations to show the impossibility 
of a x-esurrection, ai*e now simply irrelevaixt. However improbable 
beforehand this, doctrine might seem, and we do admit its antece¬ 
dent lmi)i-obability in the very highest degree ; yet now with this fact 
before us, it is no longer irrational to believe that Ho • ^^•ho 
I’aiscd up Jesus fi’om the dead, “ will also raise up us by His 
own potver,’'* for that power is nothing less than Divine. Who 
shall say that that Almighty Power displayed in the works of crea¬ 
tion, as well in the starry systems in the heavens marching in their 
appointed courses, and in the tiniest insects with their exquisitely 
liiiishcd organisms,—who shall doubt that that Power is able to 
reconstruct our bodily frames and I'cstoro our souls to the same 
domiciles ? 

Still, admitting that the rehabilitation of the soxil witli a body 
does not transcend Giod’s power, many pei’sons xveli disposed to the 
Christian faitli, are {xcrple.xed to think how' tJie same hotly can x’ise; 
and when pi-cssed with the objection that the body at death is 
dissolved, and its atoms become incorporated, may be, wdth other 
human bodies, scarcely know wdiat answer to give. Believing in 
Olu'ist’s rcsuiTcction, and feeling assured that, as God is true, it is 
the sure guai-antee of the redemption of their own bodies, they 
cannot bnt see an apparently fatal distinction between the two facts. 
Jesus remained only three days in the grave, and his hotly saw no 
corruption. 'I’lio restoration of his body was not attended with the 
sqme difficulty as I’ogards the identity, at least, as is the X’aising of 
theirs who perished thousands of years ago. The constituent 
particles of those bodies have long since become assimilated with 
the dust,—may have entered into the composition of other vegetable 
and animal structures, and thus have become integral portions 
of other human bodies. Nay, they may have passed through 
several such cycles, and»havo become parts of many human bodies. 
Allowing the comi)etoney of God to raise a body, how is it possible, 
they say, with these facts before us, there can bo a I’csuiTection of the 
san^ bi^cly. Those doubts plainly are not unreasonable, and any 
I’emarks we can make to clear them uj) will not bo unprofitable. 

First of all, one fruitful source of misconception and difficulty 
is cut off, when the point at issue is clearly stated, for often the 
voiy/orflx jn which the objection is couched is misleading. So much 
stress is laill upon the dissolution of \X\e constituent particles oitho body 
and their absorption into the surrounding matter, that not unfre- 
quently the question is taken to be the identity of those constituent' 
particles, and not, as it I’eally is, the identity of the body. Accepting 
as true, the theory of atoms, (which after all is only a hyjxothesis 
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not a demonstrated fact,) a little consideration upon the grawtlupf 
our own bodies now, will make it clear that bodily identity docs 
not, and never is supposed to consist in the sameness of the pai’ti- 
cles of which it is composed. Our bodies are in a state of flux. Every 
hour they are throwing off certain particles, and by. mysterious 
vital -energy appropriating and assimilating others, so that, as rc- 
ganls atoms, a man, may in the course of an average life, have 
taken, used, and thrown away several bodies,—and yet it* is the 
common belief of Chi’istians, it is the common opinion of man¬ 
kind, and it is the common tenet of philosophers, that the man’s 
body was one and the same through the whole period, although the 
particles wore never tho same in any two consecutive days. It is 
then obvious, that when we speak of the identity of tho body wo 
are speaking of something which is independent of the elemejitary 
particles of which it is composed,—and therefore in order to its 
restoration, it is not at all necessary that tlie atoms, which at the 
time of death or at any other time wore connected with our bodies, 
should be connected with the resurrection-bodies'. It is not tho 
mere arrangement of particles, howo\ er close, which constitutes a 
body, but their subjection in one organism to a uniting power. So 
long as that uniting ])Ower continues the same, the body may be, at 
one time great, at another time small; at one time hold a larger 
number of particles in subjection, at another time fewer ; nay, may 
be restricted to one infinitesimally small j)articlo, and yet preserve 
its identity throughout. If wo keep these tacts in minfl, -wo shall see 
nothing in the phenomena of death, awful as they are, to shut us up 
to the belief that tho resurrection of tho body, its sameness un- 
im})aired, is a contradiction, or an impossibility, or an absurdity. All 
that presents itself to our notice is tho cessation of that uniting power to 
retain its hold over certain portions of tho body, but, whether 
that also is destroyed, or whether it will not again approi)riato, 
assimilate and hold in subjection other matter or not,—these aro 
questions which philosojdiy from tho data at her command 
cannot answer, cither affirmatively or negatively. Tho vitality 
of that uniting power may continue, and after remaining dorriiant 
for an indefinitely long duration, may again exert its power in 
new modes and directions,- preserving the identity of tho body 
throughout. For such a state :f things involves no contradiction 
to any principles of which philosophy either physical or meta¬ 
physical is cognisant, and cannot be demonstrated to be an im- 
|)Ossibility either of reason or of science. The antecedent probability 
or improbability of such future restoratioii of the body is admitted, 
bufit is not a matter with which Christians are directly concerned, 
for the doctrine is not grounded, you will understand, in the principles 
of natural reason, but in tho authoritative declaration of Jesus Clu-ist. 
To prove its impossibility, wo hold, then, to be impossible; to shew 
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itij.ifnUL’obability in’elevant. It rests on its own proofs and a long as 
those proofs stand firm, as they do pow, the doctrine is secure. 

But yet, the doctrine being placed on its proper basis, and 
supported by its own special evidence, it will be found that there 
are analogies in nature which coincide with it, and confirm its genei'al 
credibility. Of these, the most obvious and the most close,, is the 
illustration adduced by St. Paul, the germination of seed. “ The 
disorganization of the secd-oorn in the ground is complete, and 
the subsequent plant with stalk and oars, as regards particles indeed, 
is a now and different body, but as regards the eontinuousness of the 
same life, is popularly and philosophically held to bo same. And 
hence, we may infer that the resurrection-body will bear such a 
relation to the present body as a tree does to its seed. Tlie spiritual 
body will be identical with the earthly body in the same way that 
an oak is identical with an acorn, of wdiich it is the evolution, 
and to which it is indebted for its being an oak and not a vine or 
an elm. In some such way, for I do not at all wish to press the 
analogy too far, our future bodies shall bo the same as our present 
bodies, and yet different. Moreover, the individuality of a seed, 
or of a human germ, requires for its manifestation only a minute 
quantity of matter. liot mo state the physical fact in reference to 
a vegetable embryo; the statement, mutatis mutandis, will apply 
equally to the embryo of man. The microscopic researches, then, 
of modern physiology have shown us. that an exceedingly small 
amount of jiondoi’able matter condenses, and as it were, concen¬ 
trates in itself tlie individuality of every germ, vegetable or animal. 
In other woi'ds, the determining power, whicli, if that germ deve^. 
lope into mature existence, it infallibly dovelopes into an oak, into 
a vine, into an elm;—or into a butterfly, into an eagle, as the case 
may be—this determining power, which constitutes the individuality 
and continuous identity of the mature orgainsm, is originally located 
in a microscopic atom of matter. The moment that germ begins 
to devcloj)e* it exchanges those primary particles for others, not 
merely, remember, adding others to itself, but giving away, as it 
its origijial self peacemeal, whilst, by a jirocess utterly 
mysterious, the individualizing power is transferred to the now 
particles, so that montj^ after the grain of wheat is dead and gone, 
a blade and stem, taking their characters from it, grow green and 
ripen and finally produce grains identical with the perished one. 

It neuded all the bulk and weight of matter which have been 
added between spring and autumn, to secure one single fruitful 
grain upon the nodding spike of wheat But the life, at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the cycle has been embodied in the nai-row compa^ 


* In the wheat found in the pyramids of Egypt this power had been lying 
dormant for thousands of years. 
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<)f a grain, and the inner essential life of that reposes in a ^tachjl 
so small that it can barely be seen, and cannot at all bo touched 
analysed or weighed. 

It is not magnitude, but contitniit}" of body whicji the resurrec¬ 
tion demands. Death must precede it, but not necessarily destruc¬ 
tion of the animal frame. 

.Enough, then, of matter to embody our individualit}^ and secure 
for us a continuous corporeal existence, is all that resnErection 
requii’es. Let us but imagine tliat it lias pleased God to set apart 
for each child of man so much of the dust of the earth, i. e., of 
the chemical elements, as shall form this minimum, but sufficient 
medium for the incarnation of his individuality : whilst the Creator 
also prevents those particles foinning the individuality of any other 
human being, although they may transiently enter into the struc¬ 
ture of any number of organisms to whom for a si'ason they are 
given in loan. And when the last trumpet shall awake us, I 
imagine that those few gcrm-particlcs wdiich were sufficient for onr 
embryonic individuality will, unclaimed by any other human being, 
return to us, and as the true seed of the natural body bo raised ancl 
changed into the sinritnal body. 

1 have offered yon this suggestion but I will not enlarge on it; 
rather will I entreat you to remember that no theory (am i-ob the 
the resurrecti(ni of its mystery, nor anything but experience of its 
awfulness, teach ns the nature of the inconceivable change whidi it 
will make us undergo.”* 

And we must not iinagiuo that this analogy of the germination 
and growth of seed, throws more light n|)on the nature and mode 
of the resurrection than it really docs. Illustration is not proof, 
and this is but an illustration of the fact, not of the nature, 
of a resurrection-body. The ])ossibility of the future body being 
identical with the jn'csont, is indeed rendered credible, but as an 
inspection of the sc^ed (!orn gives us no indication of the future 
plant, so our acquaintance with this tenement of flesh and blood, 
presents no clue to a knowledge of the character and proj)ertiei of 
the resurrection-bod}'. 

Thero is a wide chasm between the purest and holiest aspira¬ 
tions of our spiritual nature, and the proj^rtics of the house in 
which it ts domiciled. Our present frame is fitted to that ])art of 
our nature which wo have in common with brutes. It is lulaptcd 
to an earthly existence. Animal life is its animating principle. It 
is an animal body consisting of flesh and blood, and susceptible of 
d^iiay and corruption, needing food, air, and rest. But, though 
sown in corruption and weakness, it will bo raised incorruptible, 
glorious, powerful, spiritual. 


* Dr. Geo. IVilson’s ReUc/io C/temve.—py, 382—386. 
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./tclkis Christ our Saviour has passed through all the stages of 
l^umal^pxistencc to the Majesty on High, and is now the object of 
devout affection to all wlio in humility and faith yield their souls 
to his quickening and formative spirit. Although" we know not, and 
cannot notf^ conceive aright, with what glorious properties ' our 
frames, when redeemed i'rom sin and death, shall be endowed, yet 
,pur faith, based upon an actual experiment, clings with holy afl'ec- 
tmn to«* the Christ Jesus and is thus, even when facing the 
*king of terrors, buoyed up with the conviction gi’ounded in lovo 
that he “ who was made in all points like unto ourselves” will 
change our vile bodies that they may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body according to the working whereby ho is able 
even to subdue all things \into himself.”* Jesus Christ is even 
now in Heaven clothed about with a human body, a body of 
glory,—in harmony with the Holy Spirit within, and ada])ted, in 
all resjicets, to the situation without. So also, conformed to that 
cxein])lar, our resurrection body, disconnected from all belonging to 
the econotny of the ))resczit animal life will be attuned to the ratio¬ 
nal, nobler jiart of our natures,—the. s])irit,—ami the spirit (piick- 
onedand inhabited by God the Holy Ghost. Hence its animating 
]>rinciplo being the spirit, it is apjn'opriately tennod a spirifmil body. 
And undoubtedly identical with our pa'csent animal bodies, and withal 
material, it will yet be invested with other tittributos, and mighlicr 
])ower,s ii-anseending our conceptions;—the organ, and becoming 
liahitation of man's sanctified soul.f No longer harassed with the 
“ l)bflv of this death” which ever opjioses and thwarts the Soul’s 
holiest aspirations, we shall be clothed with an ethereal-structure, 
in harmony with the sold, fitted for the celestial sphere in which 
it is to move, and suited for the high employment of serving 
God, and showing forth His jiraises. 

Hut the imperatii e requirements of tndh dmnand that wo should 
not lose sight of thcffct that the rcsurroetioii h;is alternative i.ssues. 
After death, the judgment. All shall, by virtue of Christ’s risen 
humanity, be raised with their bodies, and, contemporaneous with 
Alfe lj^surrcction, is the judgement. God’s decision, sharp and just, 
shall shear, like a stroke of lightning, between the two classes,— 
those who now arc partakers of the life-giving spirit, and those 
who now reject it. 

What' will be the contcxtui'o of the bodies of those souls, who 
havi! eoftseiously and wilfully rejeetgd God’s healing grace, we are 
not informed. The resurrection of all men is certain, the judg- 


, Phil. III. 21. 

t The idea that the spiritual body mean.s a body constructed of spirit, which 
■is tho idea maintained and ridiculed by the Bralv '‘’-0 Tract writer, does not 
exist anywhere, as far as I know, except in the writer’s own imagination. 
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mcnt of iill men is sure, tlie mlomptioii of tlio body is socurcd^to (,nc 
class by tlie transformin'^ agency of God’s spirit, soul ar.U bocfy 
being alike fitted to the 8|)hcre in which they are to live and move. 
But of the nature of the change upon tlie bodies of the other class,— 
howT the material structure will corresjwiid to the lost aiid ruined con¬ 
dition* of the soul, we have not the means of forming even a eonjc'..- 
ture. And apart from the declarations of Scripture, or from what 
may be deduced from it by plain inevitable inference wo cannot, and 
wc have no wish to advance a single step. Only let it not be weakly 
and groundlessly imagined that the resurrection of the wicked to 
condign punishment is a superstitious delusion, to bo dismissed at 
once as inconsistent with our idea of a Merciful and Loving b'athor. 
Aw'fully mysterious it is, but sad and gloomy exi)orionce of the 
fact in this world, irresistibly convinces us that sin, and its necessary 
result, misery,—must be reconciloable with God’s cliaractor, whatever 
may be our uieas of God’s character;—and the condition of man’s 
averted will remaining unaltered, it is difficult to perceive why it 
shoulfl not bo reconciloable hereaftei-,—except indeed our toish that 
it may not be. It is not the degree, the quantity of evil in God’s 
moral government, whicdi is the dark mystery,—but its e.rixtrnc/’. 

There has been little room, in conducting the argument of this 
lecture, for making any appeal to your feelings, nor have 1 had any 
other intention than to exhibit the Christian doctrine, in i(s grounds, 
proofs, and conse<picnces, as they are revealed in the Bible, trusting 
in the powmr of the truth itself, when fairly applied to the soul, to 
produce its api'ropriatc results, in suitable convictions and emotions. 
Itis the abject of the Christian minister, as it tvas of St. Paul, ‘‘by 
manifestation of the truth to commend himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.”* 

In the same spirit of confidence I venture earnestly to press 
upon your careful consideration, as directly rising out of the Lec¬ 
ture, the difierenco in the estimate of human*, nature which Chris¬ 
tianity presents from that which deistic philosophy exhibits. 

It is not unusual to decry Christianity because it assumes human 
nature to be ruined, shattered and depraved, incapable natural!) of^ 
pleasing God, or of earning rew'ard at His hands ; and in op|)osi- 
tion to the Gospel, to exalt deism as taking a more enlightened and 
nobler view of human nature, loss humbling to our natural pride, 
and more congenial to human feelings. 

Deistic thcori(5s do attribute to human nature more in respect of 
present powers and capacities than Christianity accords, and—much 
ipt>re also than history and our daily experience confirm. Yet they 
'can afford no explanation of the divorce, of which every one is 
cognisant, between our ideas of holiness aijd our actual aehievo- 
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flouts,\ioi’ yet throw any light upon tho intention of these holy 
aspirations, whph are apparently so fruitless ami abortive. God’s 
l)laiV'of redoinpfion revealed in the Bible alone gives the key to^h- 
lock tlie rtiystery. Revelation commences with assigning to human 
^ture a dignity far transcending what present phenomena warrant, 
Sipt yet it does not hide the fact of our present corruption and 
; subjection to sin. Our inheritance being forfeited, our will averted, it 
is declared to us that, at tho prompting of a love which passeth all 
understanding, our flesh was taken up into the person of God and 
is now and for ever one with Him. Jesus Christ, by his spotless 
life and vicarious death accomplishing his own salvation and our 
redemption, is now in our nature exalted to tho mansions of heaven. 

Our nature in its present state does not seem indeed, to tho phy¬ 
sical eye, to be endowed with any glory;—and when wo gaze at tho 
luagniricent vastness of the material creation, the conviction of our 
apparent insignificance is forced in upon our minds and wo are 
ready to cry with the Psalmist,—“ wlien T consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, tho moon and stars which thou hast ordain¬ 
ed,—what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that thou visitest him.”* But tho revelation of the glory of man in 
tho exaltation of Jesus clears away these hard thoughts of unbelief, 
and offers a worthy and satisfying object for our loftiest dosii’os 
and hopes. We may with gratitude and a cloe[)ening conviction of 
our unw'orthiness meditate upon tho inconceivably great honour 
conferred upon our race in the incarnation anil dignity of the son 
of God. In that glory you and I and all men are intci'este(r,".and 
may, by voluntarily surrendering our souls to tho quiekoning 
power of his grace, be partakers of it. His spirit, reanimating 
our dead souls, shall be in them a “ well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” Our bodies and our souls renewed and 
glorified, shall do asSimilated to his, wdio, exalted to God’s throne 
on High, now governs all things. 

No r need wo fear, that a true conception of tho real nature and 
iWig^ of our dignity, will encourage the working of sinful pride. 
It is tho very magnificence of the privilege, the immeasurable ex¬ 
tent of God’s love in Christ, which is tho surest antidote to that 
pernicious principle. A right conception, i-ooted in faith, of our 
exaltation and inheritance in glory through Christ, will of itself 
engender humility and lowly-mindcdness. The bare mention of 
tho glory and worth stamped upon our nature in being taken iqto 
indissoluble union with fho Godhead, will bring home the convio 
tion that it cannot be of our merit, but must bo of God’s kindness, 
that we are so honoured. However highly and falsely we may 
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ostlinulo oar own wortli, no ono ever wildly iniiiyiiiod, Ju''' 
deserved to be olcviitedto tluit ))innacle of oTeatness, to wliieli (dod's 
free grace exults all, wlio cling by a living I’aitli to their J)v?dne 
Headjand lledecmer. It is wlien wo arc convinced Fbut (Jod’s 
goodniss is incomparably bcyoiifl our merits, inox]n-essibly transl; 
cends our boasted drsorvings, that the lightning of conviction burijv-' 
up our frail perishable self-righteousness, and, ovorpowerorf w'itli: 
a sense of our nuworthiness, we cry out, from tbo bottom of 
ouv hearts “ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto tliy name give the 
glory.” The revelation of God’s ffoodiiess teaehos the lesson f)f ge¬ 
nuine humility.' The Lord Jesus Christ exalted “ far above all prin¬ 
cipality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but in that which is to 
(tome”,* delights to make himself known to us as our Irrothcr. 
Let us grasp this fact with true nndoubting faith, and then wo shall 
fall on our knees, we shall be humbled in the dust, at God’s love 
and grace to sinfnl men. 

“ 0 the depth of the rlidics, both of the wis<lom and knowledge 
of God! llow nnsearchable are his judgments and his ways past 
finding out If 


* Ei)li. I. 21. t liina. XI. 
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